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left—and heavy columns of armed men were dimly seen advancing from 
the Bird-cage-walk on the one side and from the Queen’s-mews on the 
oF other, As they approached more nearly, their measured tramp became 
y J more distinctly heard, and their bayonets began to reflect the dull 
ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON. gleams of morning hght. The second battalion of the Rifle brigade— 
So ar as eur time asd space permitted, we presented our readers last | a compact masa of dusky uniforms—took up their position on the 
week with the more salient points of interest in the unprecedented | extreme left, near the long gun; while on the extreme right (the 
spectacle which took place on Thu-sday, the 18th. A great deal, however, | post of honour), near the Cadiz mortar, was the first battalioa 
still remains to be told ; and we have now to ask the reader’s indulgence | of the Grenadier Guards. Next to the Grenadiers were the Cold- 
or an attempt to place before him a connected and complet: narrative of | stream Guards, and then came the Scots Fusiliers, the 33d Regi- 
the last honours paid tothe memory of one of the mort illustrious of | ment, and the first battalion of Royal Marines. The bands of each 
Englishmen. No one can hope worthily to describe the splendour, mag- | regiment formed in the rear. A brilliant muster of officers of high rank 
nificence, and solemnity of that great state pageant, or the imposing | in full uniform, and wearing military mourning, were assembled under 
nterest which it derived from the countless thousands of human beings | the Horse Guards, awaiting the arrival of Major-Gen. H.R.H. the Duke 
who swarmed along the line of route and reverently stood with unco- | of Cambridge, to whom, at his special request, was confided the command 
vered heads as the Lier of the venerated dead passed before them. | of the whole of the troops in the metropolis on the day of the funeral. 
England's metropolis—vast, populous, mighty Londen—empress of mo- The entire Parade was reserved for the military and the mourning- 
dern cities—the huge living wonder of the nineteenth century—never | coaches, the latter of which were irregularly drawn up at each side of 
before presented a scene so amazing to men of other lands or even to her | the Parade, ready to obey the order of Garter King-at-Arms, and to take 
Own sons their proper rankin the procession. The troops, which were drawn up in 
THE HORSE GUARDS. contiguous column, at quarter distance, had thus “ ample space and verge 
The striking military spectacle prerented in the Parade-ground in St. | enough” for their evolutions. The infantry alone occupied the Parade- 
James's Park, facing the Horse Gaurds, began, as we stated last week, | ground in front of the Horse Guards; the cavalry and artillery being 
with the dim light of early morning. About half-past six the gates of | drawn up along the Mall leading from Buckingham Palace to Carlton- 
the Park were thrown open—trumpets were hea @ sounding right and | terrace and stables. On the left, near the Treasury, were seen the six 
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state carriages of her Majesty and the Royal family, each drawn by six 
incomparable horses, and attended by a crowd of the Royal footmen in 
rich liveries of scarlet and gold lace. The state carriage of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons was also seen on the Parade, near the 
Treasury. 

Under the shadow of the Horse Guards, and just under the suite of 
rooms occupied by the Commander-in-Chief, was the gigantic pavilion 
containing the funeral car, upon which the crimson and gold coffin now 
reposed, huving been removed from the Audience Chanber early in the 
morning. The sides of the tent were closely secured until a few minutes 
before eight o'clock, when the tent was struck, and exposed to the view 
of the military on the Parade the coffin and car. At the word of command, 
“Present arms!” every musket and sword were raised im respectful 
homage to the memory of the great commander; while the muffled 
drums gave along and heavy roll that sounded like distant thunder. 
The cavalry and artillery in the Mall now drew their swords. Minute 
guns in the Park began to fire a funeral salute. The troops were, after 
a short interval, ordered to “ Reverse arms!” and thus in the atti- 
tude of mourners, and in viewof the body of the illustrious departed, 
the military awaited the signal to move off. 

The moment belonged to history. Here, under the walls of the build- 
ing with which his name had been eo long identified, lay all that was 
mortal of Arthur Duke of Wellington. The mind reverted to that far 
distant period when, in 1787, a missive issued from this building which 
made the heart of the young Ensign of eighteen beat high with joy and 
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hope. Six shorts years hardly elapsed before another despatch from 

his same spot ordered him, then Lieut.-Golonel of the 83rd, to embark at 
Cork, with his regiment, to join the Duke of York’s army in the Nether- 

ands. Hither,too, young Colonel Wellesley repaired, upon his return, to 
receive the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief for the wary, resolute, and 
skilful manner in which he had commanded, as senior officer, three bat- 

alions on the retreat of the army through Holland. When he next 
mounted the staircase leading to the Audience Chamber, it was after eight 
yeare’ brilliant service inthe East. He was then the young hero of Assaye; 
and oierks in the War Office aud the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, hearing of his arrival, left their desks to get a glance at one 
who had plainly entered upon a career teeming with great exploits, 
while young aides-de-oamp vied with each ether in their praises and con- 
gratulations. A few years more and the Audience Chamber witnessed 
the Lieutenant-General of forty explaining to a Prince of the Blood 
Royal his plans for the campaign in Portugal. He was now in the prime 
of life, confident in himself, and in the coolness and courage of his 
troops; nor did he descend the staircase with a less buoyant step as he 
remembered that he was going forth to measure his prowess with Napo- 
leon’s best Marshals, with the probability of bringing down upon him 
the most irresistible military genius of modern times, with his vast 
armies. He embarked for Lisbon, and then began to arrive a series 
of despatches, which, opened in this very building, announced a 
geries of brilliant victories that make the very walls vocal with his 
praise. Could the Lieutenant-General have even dimly conceived that 
when he next entered the Audience Chamber of the Horse Guards, after 
an absence of five years, it would be as a Field-Marshal and a Duke? 
Waterloo followed; and England, already lavish of her honours, had no 
higher title wherewith to reward her famous commander. The next and 
last step was an easy one for such military greatness. Itwas reagonable 
that he who had been appointed by common acclaim to the Command- 
in-Chief of the Allied Armies of Occupation in France, should at length 
fill the post of Commander-in-Chief of the gallant army which he 
had so often led to victory against overwhelming numbers and 
the bravest antagonists. Here, in the Audience Chamber, from which 
his pallid and lifeless remains have just been removed, the soldier, who 
had himself once been usltered with palpitating heart into the presence 
of his military superiors, was now in his turn to receive timid ensigns 
and gallant veterans, to whom his nod was fate. Here he laboured 
uneessingly to increase the Comforts, and improve the efficiency of the 
British army. He never forgot the difficulties and disorganization 
against which he had to struggle in the conduct of the Peninsular War. 
His example, his military maxims, his close attention to the minutest 
details of discipline, and his incessant care for the comfort and content- 
ment of the soldiery have passed into traditions less perishable than the 
stones of the edifice with which his name will ever be identified. 


He had left that building for the last time, and lay under the windows 
from which he so often had looked out into the Parade upou the househoid 
troops, of whom he was so proud. A thousand veterans who had seen 
him giving his orders unblencled, under the hottest fire, now gazed upon 
his funeral bier with dimmed eyes and sad hearts; and young and gallant 
soldiers thought, perhaps, that, if opportunity served, they also could 
emulaic his valour, his coolness, and his unswerving loyalty. 

The word ef command was given. The infantry, beginning with the 
Rifie Brigade, moved off in sectious, eight in front, headed by their band. 
They were followed by the Marines and the 33rd Regiment. 

Every band played the “ Dead March in Saul.” A tremendous roll of 
the drums denoted that the Coldetreams were in motion. A pause—a few 
measured beats of the drum—and then a grand outburst of slow and 
solemn music, But-it was still the “ Dead March.” Our ‘bands are éa- 
tisfied with Hendel, and they are right. Heard from all those com- 
panies of musicians—now near, aud now distant—this sublime strain of 
grief never tired. Now, in the distasce, it reached like a low wail; 
and then, at a turn of the road, it burst upon us with magnificent 
fallness and grandeur of harmony. Now it seemed to pierce the skies with 
accents of a sadnezs too heavy to be borne; and then, becoming more 
assuring, the strain whispered of fortitude, manly resolution, and a sus- 
tained hope beyond the grave. 

The eight cavalry bands, too, being in motion along the Mall, eon- 
tributed their notes of measured grief. The “ trumpet’s silver sound” 
still discoursed Handel’s music, and the ear found a new beauty in 
every accidental combination by which the breeze or the distance im- 
parted novelty to the effect. 

The soldiers haying filed off, the Kings-at-Arms, in thelr gorgeous 
tabards, marshalled the mourning-coaches in their due order of prece- 
dence. The Kuights Grand Crosses of the Order of the Bath were nobly 
represented by Lieut.-Generai Sir E. Blakeney, who fought with the 
Duke in the Peninsula, and is Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
Ireland; Admiral of the Fleet, Sir G. Cockburn, who conveyed Napo- 
leon to St. Helena; Lieut.-General Sir George Pollock, who forced the 
Kiayber Pass and took Cabu.; aud Viscount Palmerston. These four 
filled one mourning-coach, 

The mourning-coaches containing the Judges, the Cabinet Ministers, | 
and the Great Officers of State, had long since arrived with their | 
several occupants, and only needed to be marshalled by the heralds. 
But so soon as the Archbishops were despatched, and the Adjutant- 
General and Quartermaster-General, with their assistants and de- 
puties, all high and potential authorities at the Morse Guards, had 
left—a brillisnt group—who iramediately preceded the Royai carriages, 
containizg Prince Albert and his suite—a series of mourning-coaches 
drove up to the entrance of the Horse Guards, and there awaited their 
illustrious occupants. To give greater dignity and effect to the 
departure of the distinguished representatives of foreign armies, 
Garver King-at-Arms, in his scarlet coat, upon which the Royal arms of 
England are most richly embroidered in gold, and bearing his baton as 
principal King-at-Arms, himeelf uehered them, with due heraldic obser- 
vance, to their carriages. The Duke of Osuna entered the first carriage. 
You might have guessed the nation he represents by the empressement 
with which the Spanish eologels who accompanied him entreated each 
other to mount first after him the carriage steps. That old man, with 
silvery hairs, who, covered with decorations, bore the Duke’s baton as 
a Russian Field-Marshal, was the Russian General, Prince Gortchakoff, 
who was present at Waterloo. He is aide-de-camp to the Emperer of 
Bussia, and chef de ’éeat—a position of no mean distinction at the Court 
of the Czar. The Prince was accompauied by the Count de Benckendorf 
and two other Russian soldiers, whose breasts bore marks of their 
valour and the favour of their powerful Monarch. Prussia sent another 
venerable warrior in the Count de Nostitz,a General of cavalry, and 
aide-de-camp to the King, who eaved Blucher, at Quatre Bras, at the 
hazard of his own life, and fought at Waterloo. Portugal sent one of 
her greatest nobles in Marshal the Duke de Tereeira, who enjoys the 
high honorary title of Grand Ecuyer to her most faithful Majesty. 
From the Netherlands we had a friend of the King in the Baron 

@Omphal, an ulde-de-camp to his Majesty of Holland, who was aocom- 
panied by the King’s chamberlain. A hundred veterans at Chelsea 
Hespital would recognise the representative of Hanover in the old and 
gallant General Sir Hugh Halkett, whose life is a romance, and who #0 
often led his Hanoverian Legion to emulate the steadiness and valour 
of English troops in the Peninsular campaigns. All those foreign 
visitors who carried the Duke’s continental b&tons were accompanied 
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so distinguished-.an aasemblage as that-in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Last, and most remarkable of all that gallant company, was the. 
venerable Marquis of Anglesey, the first cavalry officer of his day, 
who, supported by the Dukes of Richmond and Cleveland, all in military 
uniform, entered a mourning coach as the bearer of the Duke’s biton as 
an English Field-Marshal. 

Two other mourning-coaches now drew up to receive the pall-bearers. | 


Hardinge; and the second, Lord Seaton, Sir G. Woodferd, Viscount 
Gough, and Sir C. Napier ;—we have given a list of eight of the most 
distinguished of those gallant veterans who followed the Duke in his 
Peninsular campaigns. 

The twelve horses attached to the funeral car were now urged to a 
simultaneous effort, and the car was drawn from under the tent. 
Its ponderous weight is seen in the traces left by the wheels. 
But the horses walked away easily with their magnificent load. 
The Colonels carrying the bannerols now surrounded the car, and 
their gaily-painted flags, the rich bronze of the funeral car, 
the gilt bier, the trophies of modern arms, the canopy of silver and silk 
tissue, and the splendid crimson and gold of the coffin, relieved, by the 
brilliancy of their colours, the funereal black of the rich silk velvet pall, 
which is, moreover, powdered with silver heraldic collars. With such 
pomp and stateliness the mortal remains of the hero left the scene 
consecrated by his Jabours no less than by his victories. 

The pall-bearers and the coffin were preceded by the fine band of the 
Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s own regiment), playing the sublime “‘ Dead 
March.” 

After the funeral car came a long train of mourning-coaches, con- 
taining the present Duke of Wellington, the chief mourner ; his brother, 
Lord Charles Wellesley; and other members of-the Duke’s family. 
Other mourning-coaches, containing hie intimate personal friends, fol- 
lowed; ameng whom were Lord Raglan (so long the Dake'’s right hand at 
the Horse Guards as Lord Fitzroy Somerset), the Earl of West- 
moreland, the Earl of Elieaborough, Viscount Mahon (to whom has been 
confided the Duke's biography, and the publication of his papérs), Lord 
Coichester, &c. To these succeeded the Duke’s dark-brown horse, led by 
his body-groom. Suspended from the saddle were the Duke’s boots and 
spurs. The suggestive picture formed by this mute mourner excited 
great sympathy along the line of route, and caused tears to spring un- 
bidden from a thousand eyes, which had looked upon the long and 
princely train of mourning-coaches unmoved, 

When the mourning-coaches had gained the site opposite the Duke of 
York’s Column, the gate of the enclosure of St. James’s Park oppo- 
site the Horse Guards was thrown open; and the detachments of the 
various regiments of the army—which had been drawn up six in front, in 
sngie ranks, without muskets, and only carrying their side arms— 
marched from the enclosure after the procession, of which they formed a 
most interesting feature. The band of. the 98rd Highlanders followed. 
They aleo played the * Dead March ;” but, in the Strand, they changed 
the music to the scarcely less noble and solemn “ Adeste Fideles.” The 
carriages of the Queen and Royal Family, and several private carriages, 
closed the procession, which was brought up by an escort of the Horse 
Guards (Blue). They had need be men and horses capable of enduring 
fatigue, for we hear that they had been on duty for nearly 24 hours, 
and that they were to be seen in all parts of London on the previous 
night, conveying orders and messeges for personages engeged in the 
proceedings of Thursday. When these Blues reached Temple-bar, they 
turned their horses’ heads round, in order to hinder the crowd from 
following the procession, by which position they prevented all pressure 
from the rear. Every soldier im the procession, or employed in keeping 
order in the City, had a shilling presented to him in addition to his pay. 

It was about a quarter to ten o'clock when the last of the procession 
left the Horse Guards, at which hour the Rifle Brigade, which led the 
advance, were emerging upon Charing-cross. 


* THE MALL. 

The centre mail in St. James’s Park, between Buckingham Palace and 
the Carlton stables was from an eariy hour in the morning occupied by 
the cavalry and artillery. The former were drawn up on each side the 
Mall, in order that the procession might pass through the lines thus 
formed. No less than eight squadrons of cavairy, making 640 swords, 
and accompanied by their respective bands, were thus formed into two 
opposite lines. In the gardens of Marlborough House a large scaffolding 
was erected by the Department of Works for the acommodation of 
officers of the civil service, &c.; admission to which was obtained by cards 
signed by Lord John Manners. Similar accommodation was provided at 
Stafford House. The Queen, accompanied by the Royal children, and 
the two young Belgian Princes, the sons of King Leopold, appeared in 
the centre balcony of Buckingham Palace, and watched from 
an early hour the effect prodaced by the waving plumes, the 
burnished helmets and cuirasses, and the snorting and impatient steeds 
of the cavalry stationed along the entre length of the Mall. When the 
successive battalions of infautry, with muffled drums, reversed arms, 
and funeral step, had cleared the Duke of York’s column, the band of 


| the Royal Artillery fell into the procession, heading nine guns of the 


Field Batteries, each guna 9-pounder. Then came the band of the 17th 
Lancers, and a squadron of that regiment by threes. The Sth Hussars, 
the Scots Greys, und the 8th Draguon Guards, then followed by threes, 
headed by their respective bands, each of which played solemn music. 
‘The cavalry of the line were fullowed by eight guns of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. Yhen the band of the let Life Guards, with heart-thrilling 
strains of plaintive music, led the way before the cavalry of the house- 
hold brigade, comprising the Horse Guards (Blues), the 2d Life Guards, 
aud the 1st Life Guards. The fine soldier-like bearing of the horse- 
soldiers, the precision with which they moved after the procession “ from 
the left of squadrons,” and the docility with which the noble steeds 
obeyed the slightest motion of bridle or knee of their galiant riders, ren- 
dered this a striking portion of the military spectacle, which was 
watched with uotirmy eyes by the crowds assembled upon the noble 
flight of eteps leading to the Duke of York's column, the thousands 
assembled in the gardens of Carlton-terrace, andthe limited numbers of 
the public who were admitted within the enclosure of St. Jumes's Park, 
and who hurried to the side nearest the Mall. 

‘When the funeral car had reached the Mall, nearly opposite the Duke 
of York’s Column, its ponderous weight caused the wheels to sink in a 
small gutter intersecting the Mull. The wheels sank several inches, and 
the twelve horses could not for some time be brought to pull together, 
notwithstanding the zealous efforts of the sergeants of the Royal Ar- 
tillery who accompanied them. Aides-de-cump galloped to and fro— 
advice was tendered, and orders were given on all sides—the Duke of 
Cambridge furiously galloped up Conatitution-hiil and. down Piccadilly 
to tell the commanding officers that the car had broken down, and direct- 
ing a halt—and her Majesty; alarmed at the delay, sent to inquire into 
the cause. After pause of a quarter of an hour, by the assistance of 
a body of police, of some private soldiers and militiamen, and of a few 
bystanders who lent their aid by means of ropes attached to the car, the 
horses were got to pull together, and the car was extricated from the 
mud. The Karl of Cardigan immediately galloped off to the Queen 
with the welcome intelligence that the cause of delay had been over- 
come, and that the ear, uninjured, was on its way again. The bands of 
the various regiments saluted the Queen in pasting; and it is deserving 
of notice that the Royal standard was lowered upon the flagstaff at 4 


When we say that the first contained Viscount Combermere, the F 
id upon the roof of the Hoy ards and 
Marquis of Londonderry, Sir Peregrine Maitland, and Vi po 0! rse Guards and the Admiralty thought nothing 


Buckingham Palace ‘while the fuaeral procession pasted by—a signal 
mark of respect to the memory of one not of royal blood. 


CONSTITUTION-HILL AND APSLEY HOUSE. 


It was one of the circumstances attendant upon the Duke's funeral, 
that almost every one who saw it was not only satisfied with his posi- 
tion, but was inclined to think it better than any other, The spectator 


could be finer than the marehalling of the processioa and the assem- 
bling and evolutions of the troops upon the spacious Parade-ground. 
Vhe fair occupants of galleries in the gardens of Stafford House, Marl- 
borough House, and Carlton-terrace, would not have exchanged for 
any other the “ sight entrancing ” of 


Files array’d 
With helm and blade, 
And plumes in the gay wind dancing.” 


The percons fortunate enough to gain the roof of St. George’s Hospital 
saw the procession come up Constitution-hill, and witnessed the depar- 
ture of one-half the cavalcade aud the approach of the other. The view 
from this point also took in the Duke’s mansion, the colossal eques- 
trian statue over the Wellingion Arch, and the Achilles statue in 
Hyce-park. The view of the procession from the centre of Pioca- 
dilly had also “its’ points of especial interest; for horse aud 
foot, mourning-coachés, and funeral car, were seen stretched 
along in a magnificent line of pageantry. Charing-cross pre- 
sented an imposing scene in the vastness of the area, and the dense 
masses by which it was occupied, and had its point of special intereet in 
being the spot where the eighty-three Chelsea pensioners, in their long 
scarlet coats, and bearing black wanda, joined the procession. The Strand 
was a sea of heads in such close proximity on either side of the way, and 
windows, balconies, foot-paths, and house-tops, were occupied with such 
economy of space, thatthe pulsation of human life had its own strong 
and memorable interest. Hast of Tempile-bar, tlie spectators could 
congratulate themselves upon seeing the procession with its final 
additions of Lord Mayor, Aidermen, and Common Councilmen ; while 
the eighteen thousand favoured individuals, who thronged to St. Paul's, 
would not have been anywhere in the world on that day, save in the 
metropolitafi cathedral, and around the grave of the departed hero, 
Thus, of the incredible masses who thronged the line of procession, ail 
expeiienced a sad and chastened eatisfaction, in having witnessed the 
melancholy cortége from some point along the line which disclosed some 
peculiar feature of beauty and interest. 

Hyde Park-corner and Grosyenor-place were choked up with 
human beings, whose first glance was turned to Apsley House. ‘The 
well-known mansion had a tenantless and desolate air. The household 
gods were mute. The entrance-gate into the courtyard was closed. 
Every window was shrouded in darkness, and there were the iron blinds 
still closed which, looking upon the Park, have long enough told in dumb 
eloquence the melancholy story of the fickle ingratitude and the violence 
of an excited populace. A guard of honour of Light Dragoons was 
placed in frontof Apsley House. Wyatt's statue of the Duke upon his 
favourite horse, Copenhagen, pointed like a spectre to the road along 
which grim death had now marshalled the way. Westmacott’s statue 
of Achilles, looming in gigantic proportions through the morning mist, 
stood im silent but emphatic witness not only of the gratitude of the 
Duke’s fair countrywomen, but of the terrible battles of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, in which those thirty tons of orduance 
metul were silenced and captured. At twenty minutes to nine the de- 
tachment of Life Guards, which opened the procession, reached the 
Wellington arch; and, amid intense and respectful silence, the Rifles and 
the rest of the military passed beneath the arch, and turned into 
Piccadilly. The several bands ;layed the* Dead March” as.they passed 
Apsley House, but the Life Guards band substituted for the march a 
solemn and subdued rell of muffled drums, which sounded like the 
muttering of low and distant thunder. A delay (the cause of which we 
have already described), occurred here, 80 that precisely two hours 
elapsed from the arrival of the advanced guard before the sad procession 
had passed Apsley House. 

Itavas remarked that, whether by accident or design, the funeral car 
and coffin remained for a few minutes stationary under the Wellington 
Arch. The scene at this moment was svulemn and affecting. ‘The large 
open space around Hyde-Park-oorner, the Knightsbridge-road, the tops 
of the houses, and even the arches leading imio Hyde Park, were 
filled with people, who maintained a decorous gravity, well suited to 
the thronging memories of the Duke around them. When the funeral 
car was passing Apsley House, there was a general cry of * Hats off” 
which was immediately complied with; and thus, bare-headed, the vast 
assemblage did reverence to the deceased, as hia corpse passed the 
mansion so long consecrated by his presence, and teeming with the 
invaluable trophies of his glorious campaigns. 


PICCADILLY. 


This fine long entrance into the metropolis was marked out by its 
position as an eligible and favourite point ofview. Most of the manzions 
at the upper end of Piccadilly, opposite the Green Park, are able more 
or less to overlook Constitution-hill, and could see the procession soon 
after it emerged from Buckingham Palace. The mansions of Miss 
Burdett Coutts and Baron Rothschild were, like Apsley House, entirely 
closed, and not a single face was visible at any of the windows. 
Bat tue front wall of the courtyard of Devonshire House was fitted up 
with wooden galleries, which gave admiradie accommodation to many 
hundved persons of rank and fashion. The houses along Piccadilly are, 
for the most part, provided with balconies; and these, and the windows 
of every Louse, were oceupied from an early hour. The balconies of the 
Coventry Club were covered with rich black drapery: they were occupied 
exclusively by ladies. . 

When the proceesion reached St. James’s-street, the crowds seen down 
this street, and along Piccadilly, seemed to be reaching an incredible 
climax of grandeur. The people filled the pathways, and swarmed 
upon the tops of coaches, carts, waggons, and omnibuses, that were 
brought into the road. 


ST. JAMES'S PALACH, ST. JAMES'S-STREET, PALL-MALL, 


The course of the procession was diverted from Piccadilly dewn St. 
James’s-street, in order to allow her Mejesty and the Roysl Family an 
opportunity of witnessing the cortége trom St. James's Palace. The 
habitués of this aristocratic region of clubs determined to avail them- 
selves of this fortunate diversion; and the mos? extensive and complete 
preparations were made, St. James’s-street and Pali-Mall, indeed, pre- 
sented almost @ continuous line of lofty tiers or galleries, some of them 
capable of containing from a thousand to fifteen hundred persons. These 
galleries were eovered with black cloth, the outer portion of the, frame- 
work being in some cases hung with heavy folds of black drapery, 
gracefully festooned and looped with black and white cords. The Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, in addition to these marks of respect, placed at in- 
tervals along their spacious tiers of galleries mantles of black silk, fringed 
with silver, upon which were placed escutcheons, bearing the initial 
letter “ W,” and eurmounted with the ducal coronet. The St»James’s 
Club, Crockford’s, the Travellers’, the Army and Navy, Brookes's, Boodle’s 
the Reform, the Atheseum, and the other princely edifices in this 
quarter, took the opportunity’ d by their extensive froutage to 
construct tiers of substantial es, more or less in accordance with 
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the architectural features of their respective mansions, and covered and 
draped with the signs of mourning. At the entrance of Marlborough 
Hlouse was a spacious gallery, océupied by two or three hundred persons. 
All these galleries were crowded to excess by distinguished spectators, 
most of them ladies, and all in the deepest mourning. No portion 
of the route could have made a deeper impression upon the distin- 
guished foreigners in charge of the Marshal's batons than the line along 
St. James’s-street and Pall-Mall. The Carlton Club alone had no visitors 
and no public breakfast. The Duke was one of the founders of the 
Carlton, and remained a member until his death, and these indications 
of mourning stood out impressively amid the general preparations. 

In front of St. James’s Palace a guard of honour was placed; and in 
apartments close to the main entrance were her Majesty, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, and the Princess Alice. The 
youthful Princess Charlotte of Belgium, whose brothers had repaired to 
St. Paul's Cathedral after witnessing the passing of the procession from 
Buckingham Palace, accompanied her Majesty and the Royal family. 
The Royal group also included the Duchess of Kent, their Serene 
Highnesses the Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and the Princesses 
Adelaide and Feodore of Hohenlohe. A scene of indescribable beauty 
and solemnity immediately began to open upon the view of the Royal and 
illustrious party. 

The sun shone resplendently, as, at a quarter after nine, the advanced 

guard of the Life Guards slowly turned into St. James’s-street from 
Piccadilly. The sounds of plaintive melancholy music, softened by 
distance, had prepared the eager but hushed crowd for the approach of 
the procession; and when the band of the Rifles came into view the 
solemn strains of the “ Dead March in Saul,” and its exquisite appro- 
priateness, were 500n recognised. The dark and sombre uniform of the 
Rifle Brigade, which alone of all the battalions carried no colours, made 
them appear in the distance like a dusky mass of armed men, 
and furnished an artistic foil to the scarlet and gold of the 
Life Guards who led the way. Then came the fine band of the Chat- 
ham division of Royal Marines, also playing the “‘ Dead March.” The 
red jackets of the Marines contrasted finely with the dark uniform of 
the Rifles. As this amphibious body of troops paesed down the street, with 
their colours containing the red cross of England upon a ground of rich 
blue, a hundred officers in the galleries declared that the Royal Marines 
were 23 fine, a3 steady, and as gallant a body of men as any in her Ma- 
jeaty’s service; and before the procession arrived at the Senior United 
Service a thousand naval and military veterans had endorsed the opinion, 
And now, as another regiment turned the corner, the military men recog- 
nising their scarles facings and coats, exclaimed “ Here is the 33d, 
the Duke's firat regiment! It isto be called ‘ Wellington’s Own!” The 
colours of this regiment were regarded with peculiar iaterest, and the 
Ensigns who bore them, and the sergeants with fixed bayonets who 
guarded them, seemed conscious of the honour they enjoyed in carrying 
the colours which the Duke himself once bore. The colours of the 33d— 
a red cross upon a white ground—carry two names which mark the 
commencement and the close of the Duke’s long military career, 
“ Seringapatam” and “ Waterloo.” They are not picked men, but form 
a very good specimen of an average British infantry regiment—men who 
cannot plume themselves upon being all “five foot ten,” or of parading 
as steadily as the Guards, but rough and ready fellows, who would be as 
fresh after a ferced march as their comrades, and quite as furward ina 
run at an escalade. 

The Rifles were now out of sight, and St. James’s-street and Pall- 
Mall werea bright mass of moving scarlet. In the distance was heard a band 
of music of exiraordinary power, and soon the united bands of the Cold- 
streams and the Scots Fusilier Guards turned into St. James’s-street 
with a burst of overpowering richness and harmony. The very air 
seemed laden with heayiness and sorrow. The simple and swelling 
strains of the ‘‘ Dead March” increasing in grandeur as the musicians 
drew near the Palace, broke into an irresistible volume of sound which 
penetrated every sou!, and brought a tear into many an eye. The bat- 
talion of the Scots Fuzilier Guards, another steady mass of moving scar- 
let, marching with sad but soldier-like step, then filled the street. They 
were followed by a similar battalion of the Coldstreams, and these by the 
first battalion of Grenadier Guards—the latter the Duke's regiment. No 
band of rousic was permitted to break the solid columns of these three 
battalions of English Foot Guards, the picked infantry of Great Britain, 
The battalions were of 600 men each; and when they filled the two streets 
there was something imposing and massive in their air and march, which 
gave their countrymen, and perhaps their Queen, the assurance that they 
would encounter the shock of war with the same steadiness as when 
they met the Old Guard at Waterloo. Less grim in their appearance 
than the veterans of Napoleon, they are quite as grand and warlike in 
their port. The colours of each regiment of Foot Guards carry the 
honourable names of Egypt, Talavera, Barossa, and Waterloo. 

Another of the contrasts which give brilliancy to military spectacles | 
The band of the Royal Artillery, with their brass instruments and dark- 
blue uniform, were now seen. Then, a nine-pounder, drawn by a fine 
team of six horses, was seen, with six men walking on each side. A small” 
party of artillerymen followed the gun ; and then eight more guns, simi- 
larly accompanied,came thundering down the street. These were the field 
batteries; and admirably served, and in the highest degree of efficiency, 
this most important arm of the service appeared to be. During all the 
best years of his life, the old man who now lies coffined and in his 
shroud was more familiar with the thunder of their fire than the ladies 
in those balconies were with the slamming ofa door. Did they then, on 
looking upon those powerful horses and those murderous guns, remember 
how necessarily a soldier’s senve of hearing becomes dulled amid inces- 
sant cannonades; and did they cease to wonder at that deafness which 
grew upon the venerable warrior, and made the conversation of his 
friends often a painful effort rather than a pleasurable gratification ? 

Another band turned the corner, and we had the beautiful blue uni- 
form of the 17th Lancers, which reaches the height of beauty and rich- 
negs in the Colonel, Lord de Ros, the premier Baron of England, who 
served that day upon the staff of the Duke of Cambridge, as his Royal 
Highness’s Quartermaster-General. The Lancers carried upon their lances 
the red and white pennons, which fluttered in the breeze—‘the last 
relics of the weapons of ancient chivalry, as the cuirasses of the Life 
Guards are of ite armour.” The brars band of the 13th Light Dragoons 
brought upon the scene another picturzeque-looking regiment, in an ele- 
gant uniform of blue and gold, and mounted upon light and fleet chest- 
nuts: their colours have the names “ Peninsula” and “ Waterloo.” 
Another brass band, with its piercing notes, succeeded; and next 
we had the Hussars, with their dark jackets hanging loosely 

from the shoulders. Their horses are small and wiry, form- 
ing a marked contrast with the powerful grey chargers of the Scots 
Greys, who, in their bright red uniforme, nodding plumes, and handsome 
black caps,came proudly down the street, not unmindful of that terridc 
charge at Waterloo, in which, supported by the Innickilling Dragoons 
and the English Life Guards, and commanded by the gallant Marquis who 
carried the Dake’s English baton, they performed such prodigies our, 
and assisied to convert an obstinate battle iuto a triumphant victory. 
The Dragoon Guards followed, | upon inet black horses: their brags 
helmets and heavy swords tusial out. i gee tes. from their durk-blue 
uniforms, The Horse. succeed guns, guns, each ¢ drawn by 
nted artillerymen, 


four horses, and served Se 

celerity of the manwuvres sis force | wi impressed our eontinental 
visitors with an opinion | efliciency, which strikes them with 
astonishment, is eomewhat underrated by our countrymen. 


A halt was commanded just az the Duke of Cambridge and his staff ap- 


peared in sight, at the head of the Life Guards, and the delay gave her 
Majesty and the Royal children an opportunity of admiring the con- 
trasts of colour which the various cavalry regiments within sight sup- 
plied. The word was soon given to march again; and the brilliant Life 
Guards, upon their large and shining black steeds, appeared in their 
magnificent uniforms of scarlet and gold, richly accoutred and capa- 
risoned, with gleaming helmets, glittering cuirasses, and superb snow- 
white plumes. The splendid cavalcade now reached its climax; and 
probably her Majesty and her Court may have thought, with the 
veterans of the Clubs, that never had the Queen’s cavalry and infantry 
turned out in finer order, or made a more galiant show. 

The colviers from every regiment in the service destined to represent 
the army in the Cathedral, heralded in the private carriages of the 
deputations from publie bodies, and the heads of great departments in 
the State. The Judges, in their robes of ermine and scarlet, and the 
Ministers, in thei Windeor uniforms, almost escaped observation in their 
close mourning-oa iages; although Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Walpole, the Ear! 
of Malmesbury, and the Earl of Derby were eagerly looked for, and 
recognised. The cairiage of the Duke of Northumberland was 
easily known, by the bright blue equipsge; and the Archbishops of 
York and Canterbury were also objects of respectful interest. ‘Lhe state 
carriage of the Speaker of the House of Commons formed, too, a beauti- 
ful feature in the procession, as it rolled down St. James’e-street. The 
Standard or Pennon, the Guidon, the Banner of Wellesley, carried by 
field officers, to be handed over to the most illustrious officers in the army 
at St. Paul's, gave some life to the long and sombre train of private 
carriages and mourning-coaches. By-anjl-by the Royal children quick!y 
recognised the etate carriage drawn by six horaes, containing Prince 
Albert, and attended by the state footmen. When three of his Royal 
flighness’s carriages, each with six horses, had turned into St. James’s- 
street, they made a gallant show, which agreeably relieved the monotony 
of the mourning-coaches. The band of the Royal Horze Guards followed 
the Prince, and preceded the Great Banner, which was the place of honour 
in the procession. It wes borne by Colonel Chatterion, and was handed 
over, in St, Paul’s Cathedral, to Sir James Macdunell, the hero of 
Hougomont, to whom the Duke awarded the palm as one of the bravest 
of the brave who fought at Waterloo., 

The foreign generals, in their splendid uniforms and brilliant decora- 
tions, were received with respectful and admiring glances, But all eyes 
impatiently watched for the faneral car: and svon the twelve black 
horzes, covered from head to foot in black velvet housings, emerged, tixree 
abreast, from Piccadilly. 

There was the car at last, with its venerated burden—stately, towering, 
and magsive. We described it last week, but sometimes the terms employec 
by one pen may be understood by those who fail to realise distinctly the 
phrase of another. The funeral car then, “is aeeries of repetitions of 
designs, forming a majestic whole. In shape something like a railway 
cairiage truck, it is a flat surface uson wheels, upon which is raised a 
golden dais, elaborately ornamented, and terminating in halberts, which 
support 2 rich tissue of woven black and gold, the latter predominating, 
and producing a Justrous effect over the whole. The wheels of the car are 
forined by repetition of truncated oaks, the circle of the wheels being formed 
by double dolphins extended between the points of the cross. These 
are of solid bronze, aud the centre of each wheel is formed by 2 lion’s 
head, sharply moulded and vigorous in model, These wheels are six in 
number, and the body of the truck is brought down between each of them 


£0 28 to take off that meagreness of outline which would be oscasioued by |’ 


mitre straight lines upon whee's. In each department between the wheels 
is a figure of Victory, or Fame, holding in either hand alaurel and sn olive 
This figure is repeated in high relief, and larger proportions, upon each: 
corner of the truck, which is also all of bronze. Inthe centre of th 
front rises a boldly-conceived design of the arms of the Wellington fa- 


mily, with the supporters, At each side of the dais is constructed « | 


splendid military trophy formed of two cuirasses, surmounted by a hel- 
met. 
other small arms ; the effect being completed, on each side, by the flags of 


an infantry regiment, beyond which extend.a cavalry ensign. The pyra- I 


midal form of these trophies has been artistically attained by small drums 
under the flags, above which were deposited aplendid arms, holsters, &c., 
of Indian manufacture. At the corners of the truck were laid, aa if with- 
out art, heavy pieces of artillery, also of Eastern make. Wreaths of laure! 
and cypress were pendent on the side of the car, whilst garlands of bay- 
were laid on other parts, and on the coffin and by its side were laid the palm 
with crowns of immortelle. It may be interesting to note that in 
obtaining this palm—the true date-palm that grows about Jerusalem— 
there was much difficulty, and it was only through the kindness of Sir 
William Hooker that a supply was obtained from the only available 
source—the gardens at Kew, At each side of the duis are five entablatures, 
each of them containing the titles of three victories gained by the late 
Duke. All above this was expressive of death, for upon that dais lay the 


coffin. The coffin rested upon a pall of rich black velvet, powdered with | 


the ensigns of the Duke’s honours, having a border of bay-leaves, the 
stems and berries of which were exquisitely intertwincd ; underneath 


which is the legend, ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, and | 


terminating in a silver fringe of a foot and a half in depth.” 
In the panels of the rich pediment of gilding is inscribed the follewing 
immortal series of victories:—Ahmeduugyur, Assaye, Argaum, Gavil- 
ghur, Rol ¢a, Vimiero, Douro, Oporto, Talavera, Busaco, Torres Vedras, 
Fuentes d Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pampe- 
juna, Pyrenees, St. Sebastian, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Toulouse, Quatre 
Bras, Waterloo. The fringe of silver wastwo feet deep. The coflin 
was covered with superb crimson Genoa silk velvet, the ornaments and 
heraldic decorations of which were silver richly gilt. Ugon the coftin 
were placed the Duke’s hat and sword. The gigantic vehicle, which 
is 27 feeblong, 10 feet broad, and 17 feet high, weighs from tien to 
eleven tons, and is said to have cost £11,000. To steady its passage 
down St. James’s-street, a body of police was employed, who, by means 
of ropes fastened to the back of the car, prevented it from attaining 2 
velocity which might have been fatal to the horses nearest to the pon- 
derous machine. 

Mournfully, amid the tears of the spectators in the balconies, the | 
gorgeous and towering car approached St. James's Palace. In a few 
minutes the stately dais, with the sacred remains of the Queen’s fastest 
friend—her greatest but yet most loyal subject—her paternal adviser in 


seasons of difliculty, doubt, and danger—the warrior who had given her i 


land peace for nearly forty years—elow!y passed beforé the gaze of the | 
Sovereign and the Royal children. We shall not intrude upsn the 
grief of the iliustrious circle; but her Majesty’s subjects may be certain 
that sweeter and more honourable tears of respect and gratitude were 


not shed by any of the countless mourners who saw the Duke eadiy | 


carried to Lis long home. 


CHARING-CROSS AND THE STRAND. 


The “ arzent pageantry” of the procession now gave place to a new 
and more striking demonstration. An astounding sight was prveented 


in Trafalgar-squere, and the great arteries of the metropolis thet | 
A sea of faces, in every | 


open upon the “ finest site in Burope.” 


part of the square, was turned anxiously towarda the west. As 


far as the eye could reach along the Strand, every window, every | : 


balcony, the top of every house, were thronged with people. They 
awarmed everywhere, like hives cf bees. ‘The dense multitudes filled the 
square, and the foot pavements contained closely-packed masses of men 
and women. The side styeets, leading out of the Strand, were compjetely 
built up with living masses of men and women, forming, to all ap- | 


From these radiate, in the first instance, swords, bayonets, and | 


rear ance, a . mound or rampart of heads, “which were all re- 
pectfully uncovered as the stately funeral car swept by. The people 
vere everywhere “ built into the walls, swarming in the streets, 
tered like hives on every projection and parapet.” Noc 

uid have presented s spectacle of such strong hum 


oresence of these living and breathing masces plied. Thou- 
sands had remained in the streets all ni coupants 
¢ of day. 


{non the melting strains of distant plaintive music caused a breathless 
silence, and battalion after battalion, and equadron upon equadron, ech 
accompanied by the same melancholy music, and marching to 
measured and solemn step, traverse the populous thoroughfare. They 
were followed by pennon and bauner and gilded coaches; and eyes, be- 
fore strained to the uttermost to mies no feature in the great pageant, 
gleamed with new light and interest as the coffin and canopy were seen 
a the distance. There was a cry of “ Hats off!” and the crowds stood 
varcheaded as the bier passed by; and with this touching and universal 

aik of respect the multitudes took their last gaze at the enshrouded 
mortal remains of England’s Great Duke. 


2 same 


TEMPLE-BAR AND LUDGATE-HILL, 


The last accession to the proceasion took place near Temple-bar, in 
the persons of the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the city of London. 
Great solicitude was, therefore, felt to view the ceremonial from this 
‘pot, and two and three guineas were given for seats commanding a 


yo d view. The Lord Mayor, in his state carriage, and the Sheriffs, in 
heirs; the Aldermen and Recorder, in their official robes, and the 
Jommon Council, in their mazarine gowns, awaited in Fetter-lane the 


ar.ival of the procession. The Lord Mayor had waived his claim to take 
precedence over Prince Albert, and, in return, was permitted to 
‘ake the next place of henour, enjoying precedence over the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and all the other great officers of State. The 
~plendid funeral decorations of Temple-bar were minutely described in 
yar last Number; and, we have now only to add, that the immense 
sweep of the black cloth curtains, with which the Bar was covered, the 
ric silver cornices, which marked out the great Roman funeral arch 
’n'o two etories, the silvered funeral urns, and the ten large eilvered 
abeaux, which emitted a flere of gas from an early hour in the 
rning, until shortly before the arrivai of the cortége—all the decora- 
18, wreaths, and trophies suggestive of a great military conqueror, in- 
vested with anew solemnity the entrance of the funeral car into the 
ety of London. Strong wooden barriers had been erected slong the 
kerb-stone on each side of the road from Temple-bar to St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, which were kept by the soldiery. At the open space where 
Farringdon-street and Bridge-street intersect Fleet-street, 2 vast ex- 
panse of faces was seen, while even the crown of Blackfriars-bridge 
was oceupied by persons anxious to catch this distant view of the 
recession. The infantry battalions, soon after passing the 
up in line along the street, beginning with the Rifes cnd ending 
near St, Paul's with the Grenadier Guards; the two flank companies 
(ibe latter battalion having been detached to join the flank companies 
f the 2d and 3d battalions of the same regiment, which had been posted 
froxa an early hour within the railing of St. Paul’s Churchyard. Each 
battalion guecessively presented arms to Prince Albert as the carriage 
vf his Royal Highnese proceeded along the line. As the funeral car 
assed the battalions, the soldiers presented arms, reversed arms, aud then 
re.ied upon the fire!ocks so reversed, until the earriage of the chief mcurner 
ad pasted; and thus, with all outward marks of sorrow end regret, the 
session emerged, at eleven o'clock, into the view of the inuumerabie 
ititude cougregated in the streets, windows, balconies, and house-tops 
igh lie under the shadow of St. Paui’s. The sounds of military 
ic, now near, now distant—the deep and solemn tones of the great 
cll of St. Paul’se—the booming of the distant Tower gune—zave great 
nnity to the scene. The band of the Grenadier Guaris marched 
into the cathedral yard at the western entrance. The cavairy and 
artillery presented an animated picture as the various equedrons suc- 
vely crested the hill, and filed off on the south side of the cathedral. 
At ten minutes past twelve o'clock the funeral car safely reached the 
rea of the cathedral yard, and was drawn to the temporary erection, 
where arrangements had been made for removing the porderous bier 
into the cathedral. A delay of nearly an hour occurred, during which, 
the general. officers who were to form part of the procession, 
and the clergy, who waited in double lines near the great western 
door, were exposed to a searching November biast. The pzo- 
cession, being at length marshalled by Garter King-at-Arma, entered the 
cathedral; and the remains of Arthur Duke ef Wellington bade an 
eternal adieu to the light of day! 


Bar, drew 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


. 
| Nearly 20,000 people assembled in St. Paul’s: the population of a 
| iderable town congregated under one roof! A fact difficult to realise. 
Che great cathedral of Pretestant Europe embraced within the shadow 
of its mighty dome the rank, genius, learning, eloquence, wisdom, valour, 
and enterprise of 2 nation unsurpassed for arts, arms, and dominicn. 
| Its Princes, judges, priests, senators, warriors, merchants, heralds, were 
here marshalied in picturesque and glittering splendour around the tomb 
of hero. His eevere Romax virtue and great exploits rende: cd him the © 
preserver and defender of the State; and at his grave bis countrymen 
were’ gathered, to catch a new spark of patriotism and new iucited 
ments to heroic self-denial in the service of their cherished country. 

The sublime architectural proportions of the dome were delineated as 
its mighty base by a line of brilliant light beneath the whisper- 
ing-gallery. The rim of flame leaped along the deep, rich cornice 
1 the nave. Seen at a midnight ceremonial, or with ihe daylight 
carefully exciuded from the windows and doors of the edifice, there 
would be but one finer sight in the world—the exterior illumination of 
St. Peter’s at Rome on the night of Easter Sunday. But the run, un 
| usually bright and clear for a November day, threw into the building a 
j flood of light which converted the gas into a somewhat sckly yellow 
| flame. A cold, wintry wind entered at the great western door, coureing 
vp the pave, and chilling the bare heads of the male portion of the 
| multitude,unti the pain and inconvenience became intolerable, and they 
| were compelled to cover their heads in the sacred edifice. These were 
| desegremens ageinst which it would not have been difficult to provide, if 
they could have been foreseen. But when these failures and oyances 
fated irom the memory, there remained an indelible recollection 
| ctone of the grandest ceremonials of modern times. Yet go crowded 
is was the canvas with illustrious figures, so fertile in incident the scene, eo 
| teagnificent the spectacle, so solemn the cccasion, that, although the 
peneil of our artist has eeldom been animated by greater enthusiasm, or 
guided by greater ekill, much must still be left to the imagination to 
supply. 

Katering the cathedral by the oe weet “door, the spectator 
found the nave filled on both sides with tiers of seats from about 
«a yard from the floor to the forthest recesses of the lower win- 
dows. A capacions gallery was erected over .the great west door, 
draped with black cloth, relieved by white rosettes. The ex- 
| pase under the deme exhibited 2 vast sweep of seuts, which 
reealled to mind the proportions of some huge Romen at STSi 

Ave 


| theatre. ‘There was even gallery piled upon gallery, for at 
uoith and south entrances tiers of seats projecied at the comico ih’a 
“fying gallery,” and Were carried far back into the windowed 
af the north and soxyth portieos. The seats in these galler? erend the 
paves were filled by ladies and cen in deep mourning ite 
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pearing in white neckerchiefs, which somewhat relieved the somlre 
effect of the funeral habilimenta. 

if the reader would imagine himself in the centze of the space under 
the dome, and would anticipate by a few minutes the appearance it pre- 
sented after the arrival of the procession, he would find himself in the 
centre of « multitude of about 7000 persons assembled under the dome. 
who were placed as we are about to describe. The two Houses of Par- 
liament worthily occupied the centre compartments. They sat opposite 
each other, the Lord: on the south side of the dome, and the Commons 


on the north. The Lord Chancellor occupied a chair of state in front 0: 
their Loi 8; and directly opposite was a similar maasive gilt chair, 
hung wi ack, which had beeu provided for the Speaker of the Io 


Some of the Peers appeared in uniform as Lord-L 
tenants, &c.; but none of them wore their scarlet and ermined rol es 
The members of the House of Commons, for the greater part, wore the 
ordinary mourning costume; and, as they mustered nearly 500 stro 
their gallery presented a sombre appearance. Sir James Graham, 
Gladstone, Mr. Hamme, Mr. Macaulay, the Attorney and Solicitor-Generai 
Mr. H. Drummond, and Lord J. Manners were among the members presi nt 
Lord J. Russell ocsupied a seat in another part of the cathedral, among 
the friends of the Dean of St. Pauls, East of the Peers’ galiery was a 
compartment devoted to the Military Knights of the Bath, whos: 
uniforms of scarlet aud gold stood cut in bright relicf between 
Peer’ the Peeresses’ gallery under the organ. These lad es 
to the number of 400 or 500, attired in the Geepest movrnisg, wer: 
enabled by their posilion to command not only a complete view of the 

iso Of the nave and western entrance. The Dowa:ter 
“Cambridge and the Princess Mary occupied front seas in 
, to which they were conducied after witnessing the arrival 
ssion outside, from the gallery under the portico of the 


and 


pee 
dome, but 


On either gi f the organ was placed the choir, consisting of more 
than 200 yo'ces, their white surplices beautifully relieving the dark mass 
e Peererses’ gallery. Below the Knights of the Bath 
were shed Generals who bore the foreign batons. The 
bright scarl.t of the Spanish costume—the dark, but gorgeous, uniforms 
aud Prussie—and the medals and decorations which al) 

visitors and their military assistant officers bore, made them 
objects of (le most flattering interest. On the north side, facing th: 
Knights of the Bath, and on the left of the Commons, were the dip!o- 
matic body, resplendent with stars, orders, and decorations. There were 
seen every variety of rich costume, civil or: military—sky blue, dark 
blue, scarlet, gold, green, aud white. Kash Ambassador was accom- 
panied by an clegantly-dressed party of intelligent attachés—the future 
Talleyrands and Nesselrodes of European diplomasy. ‘The outrag: 
upon General Haynau is alleged as the reason why the Emperor of 
Austria refused to send a military represeatative to carry the Duke's 
Austrian Liton; but there, in the diplomatic gallery, was the Austrian 
Ambassador, Count Colloredo de Waldsee, and the officeraicf;his em- 
basay and consulate. And there—omen most cheering and«honcur- 
able !—was Count Walewski, the French Ambassador, the diplomatic re- 
presentative of the nephew of that Napeleon whom it was! the mission 
ofthe great English Captain to vanquish and subdue. Be: buoyast, 
Three per Cents! for you have no such assurance of peace. snd a 
new entente eordiale between France and England, as ‘Count We- 
lewski’s presence by the grave of Wellington! The accomplished 
Chevalier Lunsen was also there; and the Greek Fez bowed to the 
representative of the Great Western Republic. The Corporation of 
London, in scarlet and mazarine gowns, occupied seats on the 
right of the House of Commons. Ona their right again were the 
representatives of the East India Mouse and other corporations; asd 
On the right of tie corporations was the deputation from the University 
of Cambridge; directly opposite to whom was tie deputation from Ox- 
ford, consisting of University “ dons,” who, in full clerical coatume, ac- 
companied the procession from the Horse-Guards. Another compszrt- 
ment was occupied by a large number of the late Duke’s personal friends 
anirelations. Adiewof the lower ceats in the centre require notic2. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers sat at the base of the Peers’ gallery, and the 
other foremost seats were occupied by the Judges and high officers of 
State. An open space still remained in the centre of the seats thus am- 
phitheatrically arranged; and there was placed a frame about eight feet 
long, by five feet broad, and about eight feet in height. Around it were 
placed tabourets, covered with black cloth, edged with white borders, for 
the principal mourners, The nave was occupied by those ladies and gen- 
tiemen who had no official position entitling them to ceats under the dome. 
Three or four rows of the front seats along the nave were more or less 
completely reserved for oficers of the army, whose uniforms gave great 
and not uuwetcome relief to the mourning habita of the civilians along 
the nave. 

The occupants of seats in the nave found perpetual objects of interest 
in observing the nayal, military, and official personages, who began to 
arrive soon after eight, in the costume of their rank. Hussars and 
Lancers, Life Guardsmen and Dragoons, entered the cathedral with {:c 
noisy accompaniment of clenking swords and jingling spurs; and High- 
landers in their kilts, and Riflemen in their dark uniform, “ foregatherc’” 
with Indian officers in light blue and grey. Nor were the rich dark 
blue and gold uniforma of the officers of the British navy the leas‘ 
honoured cr the least attractive costumes in the pageant. The scarie: 
and furred gowns ef Aldermen, and the mazarine robes of Common 
Councilmen were mixed up in picturesque vicinage with the white and 
red hoods and gowns of the University Ceputations. 

Two light-complexioned, fair-haired youths arrived about ten o’clo>k, 
in the uniforms of the Belgian Guides and Lancers. They were the Lel- 
gian Princ:s. They were accompanied by the Prince of Leiningen, the 
Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and Prince Hermann of Hohenlohe. 
They had le(t their Royal sisters and relatives with her Majesty at St. 
James’a Palace. These distinguished visitors of Royalty were accom- 
panied by Colonei de Moerkerke, Lieutenant-Colonel Biddulph, and 
Colonel Wylde. They took their seats in the foremost placea under the 
dome. ‘ 

At half-past cleven a solemn dirge from a band at the western portico 
announced the arrive: of the prodession. The Chelsea Pensioners tottercd 
up the nave four o}~east, and took their seats under the benches in the 
nave. Many were very infirm, and all seemed tired with their 
fatiguing asd exciting march, and glad to sit down. They, too, felt the 
biting wind from the western entrance, and covered their thin grey lisirs 
with their handkerchiefs. The men selected from every regiment in the 
service followed and arranged themselves on each side of the nave. A 
stream of rich and glittering uniforms, civil and military, now care 
pouring in at the west door. The Standard borne by &ir 
Harry Smith gave spectators an opportunity of remarking the 
gallant hero of Aliwal. aner of Wellesley appeared in charge 0! 
Lord Sattouu, a Peninsular and Waterloo veteran. The Great Banner 
was worthily eutrusted to Sir James Macdonnell. These banners were 
carried up the nave, and placed in the area under the centre of tlic 
dome. Tho more disti d Generals now passed up the aisle. Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Gough, and Sir ©. Napier occupied adjoining tabourets 
around the bier; and three more distinguished brothers-in-arms it would 
have been difficult to find, even in an assembly where all were valiant. 
The Speaker, in hhis gold robe of office, repzirad to his chair of state, in 
frout of the House of Commons, 


fae 


The members simultaneously rose to | 
mark their rexpect for the first Commoner of the realm, while the sensa- 


aie 


State, and the Foreigm Marshals carryicg the Duke's bfitons, hud gained 
the central area; and now, amid the gay bannerols outside, the 
rich canopy and the crimson and gold of the coffin could just be dis- 
cerned. The doors of the choir were thrown open, and the Bishop of 
London and the Dean of St. Paul’s, followed by the Prebendaries, the 
minor canons, and choristers, all in white surplices, swept round the 
amphitheatre in two lines, divided by the bier, and, uniting in the nave, 
slowly proceeded towards the central door to receive the body. Here, 
however, occurred that trying delay of nearly an hour, which 
Was consumed in transferring the bier and cofiia to the running 
platform, upon which the body was to be borne up the nave. 
At length the forcign Marshals were requested to come down 
to the western entrance. The heralds, with their tabard3 of gold 
lace and ecariet worn over their mourning cloaks, stood seady with spurs, 
helract and creat, sword and target, surcoat, and coronet. Prince 
Albert, in his Field-Marshal’s uniform, with tie Collars and Stars of the 
Garter and the Bath, acd the Riband and Badge of the Golden Fleece— 
the briliancy of his uniform being toned down by a mourning soarf—and 
carrying his Field-Marshal’s baton, stood the centre figure amid a group 
of richly-costumed officers. The Kody, in its sumptuous crimson cerceuils 
was flanked by the pall-bearers and the officers bearing the bannerols; 
and, a1 being in readiness, the subdued toncs of the orvan reverberated 
throvgh the edifice, and the vicars choral sang in plaintive strains ‘'I 
am the resurrection and the life,” amid the breathless silence of the 
hushed and tearful multitude, who had risen by a common impulse to 
their fect. As that most brilliant, yet most sad and most impres- 
sive, coriége siowly proceeded up the nave, the wind gently stirred the 
feathers of the Ficld-Marshal’s hat as it lay upon the coffin. This little 
incident, it has been truly said, “‘ produced an indescribably sorrowful 
effect, in giving an air of light and playful life to that where all was 
dead.” Close to the coffin walked the present Duke of Wellington, as 
chief mourner, wearing a long mourning clouk, and supported by the 
Marquis of Tweeddale and the Marquis of Salisbury, also in mourning 
cloaks; the former wearing the Collar and Badge of the Order 
of the Thistle, and the latter the Collar and George of the 
Garter over his cloak. Lord Charles Wellesley and a group 
of mourners followed. And thus, awid the biending tones of 
organ ond surpliced choristers, with intervening pauses which gave 
solemnity to the music, and rendered more impressive the reverbera- 
tions of the great bell, the coffin reached the centre of the dome, 
and was transferred, after a short delay, to the bier upon which it 
was to deseend into the crypt. The hat and sword were here re- 
moved from the coflin, and their place occupied by the ducal coronet 
and the Field-Marshal's baton. Prinee Albert, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Duke of Wellington, and the other mourners, took the seats 
prepared for them—the eldest son of the late Duke at the head of the 
coffin, Prince Albert on his right with h‘s suite, the Peninsular and 
Waterloo general officers on either side of the coftin, and the foreign 
Generals with the Marshals’ batens at the foot. One other mourner 
should not be forgotten at this instant: the Duchess of Wellington, 
from a distant gallery, beheld the touching ceremony. 

Again the notes of the organ rescunded beneath the dome, and the 
choir sang the “ Dixi custodiam,” and the 90th Pealm, both united to 
chants of the Earl of Mornington, the father of the decessed. In the 
fatter psalm occur the pathetic aud weil-remembered words:— The 

| days of our age are threescore years and ten; and though men 
be so strong, that they come to fourscove years: yet is their 
strength then but labour-and sorrow; so soon pasceth it away, 
aud we are gone.” Few there were who failed to notice the ap- 
propriateness of this ead strain of the Royal Pealmist’s verse. A 
funeral anthem, a double chant, and a dirge followed, the closing 
notes of which led naturally but most effectively to the “ Dead March 
in Ssul.” It is difficult to describe the thrill ing and profound gensa- 
tion which ran round the vast audience as the coffin was now slowly 
‘owered into the dark and silent tomb, while from “ pealing organ end 
the piercing brass” resounded the eublime strains of Handel's music. 
Tearfal eyes were strained in every part of the cathedral, and gallant 
aud gentle mournera still thought they saw the coffin when it was no 
longer visible except to the princes and aged chiefs who were still 
endeavouring through blinding tears to pierce the dark chasm into 
which had descended that loved, honoured, venerated form. 


O Melancholy, linger here awhile! 
O Music, Music, breathe despondingly ! 


We have all stood by the grave-side and wept at the words which the 
bors now sweetly sang from the beautiful ritual of the Church of Eng- 
and:— 


Man that is born of a woman hath bnt 2 short time to live, and is fall of 
misery. He cometh up, and is eut down, like a flower; he fizeth as it were a 
shadow, and never continueth in one stay. 

In the midst of life we are in death: of whom may we seek for succour, but 
of Thee, O Lerd, who for our sins art justly displeased ? 

Yet, O Lord God, most holy, O Lord most mighty, O holy and most mercifal 
Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal death. 


Then the Dean, with distinct and soleran utterance, said :— 


Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, of His great mercy, to take unto 
Himself the soul of our dear brother here departed, we therefore commit his 
boty to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, throngh onr Lora Jesus Christ 4 
who shall change our vile body, that it may be like unto His glorious body, ac- 
Break. to the mighty working, whereby He is able to subdue ull things to 

imseif, 

Death had entered upon his possession. The glittering stain’ess 
coflin was tarnished by the earth thrown upon it, in conformity with the 
Rabric, which directs that “earth shall be thrown upon the body by 
some standing by.” 

The Dean then said, “ Lord have merey upon us.” To which the 
congregation fervently responded, “ Christ have mercy upon us!” ‘The 
Dean rejoining. “ Lord have mercy upon us.” 

The Lord’s Prayer followed; and the congregation having been re- 
quested to join audibly in the responses, every man end woman in the 
vast edifice, animated by the stroug religious fervour produced by the 
solemnity of the oceasion, repeated after the Dean:— 


Onr Father, which artin heaven, hollowed bo Thy nama. 
come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Gi'va us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our trespassea, as wa forgive thera that trespas: 
against ux And lead ns not into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. Amzn. 


Since England was # uation no sublimer utterance of prayer hag 
ever pierced the empyrean. Men were curiously moved by the orgau- 
like depth and reverberation of the universal voice. Strangers looked 
as if they could shake hands with each other, so deeply stirred were 
hat great multitude by the enthusiasm of a common patriotism and a 
common religion. : 

The fuseral service ended, Garter King-at-Arma came forward, and 
proclaimed, as follows, the atyle and various titles of the deceased :— 


Thus it has pleased Almighty God to take out of thie transitory life unto His 
Divine Mercy, the late meat high, mighty, and most nobie Prince, 
Arthur, Duke and Margnis ot Wellington, 

Marqn!s Douro, Earl of Weliington. 

Viscount Wellington, end Baron Donro. 

Knightof the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 

Knight Grand Cross of 


Thy kingdom 


Tho Most 


Field-Mer: 
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Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Military Order of William of the Netherlands. 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Portuguese Military Order of the 
Tower and Sword, 

Knight Grand Cross of the Orders of the Black Eagle and of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia. 

Knight of the Imperial Orders of St. Andrew, St. Alexander Nowski, and 
St. George of Russia. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Supreme Order of the Annunciation of Sardinia. 
Knight of the Royal Order of the Rue Crown of Saxony. 

-Knight of the Most Illustrious Order of the Golden Fleece, and the Military 
Orders of St. Ferdinund and St. Hermenigilde of Spain. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Royal and Military Order of the Sword of Sweden. 
Knight of the Order of St. Januarius, aod of the Military Order of 
St. Fordinand and of Merit of the Two Sicilies. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Military Merit of Wurtemberg. 
Knight of the Order of the Golden Lion of Hesse Cassel, and Knight Grand 
Cross of the Orders of Fidelity and of the Lion of Baden. 


The enumeration of these title: occupied several minutes. 


Farewell those honours, and farewell with them 
‘Tae hope ofsuch hereatter ! 


What toil, what heroism, what self-denial to reach go dizzy a summit 
of worldly hozour, and to accomplish such vast aims ot patriotism ! 
Guizot las eloquently and felicitouly said of Washington, what we 
may repeat over the tomb of Wellington :—* It matters little in 
designs so lofty what labour they have coset. There is no sweat which is 
not dried by such a wreatit on the forehead where God places tt.” 

‘The Compiroller ot the Duke's houschold then breaking his staff of 
office gave the piecesto Gurter, by whom they were deposited in the 

ave. 
orThe following hymn from Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul” was now sung :— 

Sleepers, wake ! a voice is calling. 

itis the watchmen on ihe walls, 
Thox city of Jerusalem! 

For lo! the bridegroom comes. 

Ariss, and take your lamps! 
Hallelujah! 

Awike! His kingdom is st hand. 
Go forth to meet your Lord.” 


The whole of the ceremony was then concluded by the Bishop of Lon- 
don pronouncing the benediction :-— 


The peace of God, which passeth all undersiandiag, keep your hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of God, aad of his son Jesus Christ our Lord : 
and the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy cihoat, be 
amongst you, and remain withyoualways. Amen. 


And, thus, beneath the colossal dome of St. Paul's, in the grandest 
mausoleum in Christendom, was buried AgrTHur Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON—™ 

Who so sepulchret, in such pomp deth lie, 
That Kings for such a tomb would wish to dle. 


Tue City AutHoririzs in Sr. Pavr’s—In the centre area 
of the Cathedral were—the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, the Recorder, 
the Sheriffs, the deputation of the Common Council, and officers of the 
Corporation. Ths Lady Mayoress was seated in the Peeresses’ gallery. 
In the north trangept iowcr gallery were the ladies of the Aldermen, 
Recorder, Sheriffs, Common Council, and officers of the Corporation, 
together with the members of the Court of Common Council not of the 
deputation. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMME OF THE PROCESSION, 


Inrantay.—Six Battalions. 
Band of the 2u Battalion Rifle Brigade, 
2d Battalioa Rifle Brigade, 
Band of the ist Baitalion Royal Marines 
—Chatham Division. y 
ist Battalion Roya! Marines. 
Baud of her Majesty’s 33d Regiment. 7 
Her Majesty’s 38d Regiment, 
Bands of the Scots Fusllier ana Coldstream Guards, 
: Battalion Fusilier Guards, 
Major-General Shaw< Battalion Celdstream Guards, 
ist Batta.ion Grenadier Guards, 
and of the Royal Artillery. 
ARBTILLERY.—Nine guns of the Field Batteries. 
Baud of her Majesty’s 17th Lancers, 
CavaLay.—Five Squadrons, viz. — 
(17th Lancers. 
age of her Majesty’s 18th Light 
ri 


agoons. 
| 13th Light Dragoons. 
Major-General Jackson< band of her Mejesty’s 8th Hussars, 
8th Hussara. 
Band of her Majesty’s Scots Greys, 
Scots Greys. |: 


Major-General Fane 


8th Dragoon Guards, 
Eight Guns of the Horse Artillery. ‘ 
The 17 Pieoes commanded by Colonel Whinyates, C.B. 
Band of the lst Life Guards. 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards 
Major-General the Hon. H, Cavendish {2st Saas 
lst Lite Guards, 


The troops moving in the Procession, and also those on duty in assisting the 
civil authorities to preserve order and preveut accidents, were commanded by 
Major-General H.R H. the Duke of Cambridys, E.G. 

The Infantry, drawn up in columns in front of the Horse Guarda, presented 
arms and reversed arms, and having saluted the Body, moved off tie Parade 
at eight o’clock, followed by 

Marshalmen on Foot. 
Messenger of the College of Arms on Foot. 
Eight Conductors with Staves, on Foot. 
“Chelsea Pensioners, in number Eighty-three, on Foot, fell in at Charing-cross, 
Twe.ve Enrolied Pensioners, on Foot. 
One Soldier from every Kegimeut in her Mojesty’s Service. 
Three Soldiers of Artillery, and Three Soldiers of Intauiry, of tae East India 
Company's Army, ’ 
Represonting the Artillery aud Infantry of the three Presidencies, 
Thirteen Trumpets and One Ketile-drumt. 
Two Pursuivants of Arms, in a Mourcing Coach, 
Henay Murnay Lane, Esq., Biua diantie. 
GEORGE WILLiaM CoLLEs, Esq., Porteullis. 


THE STANDARD OR PENNON, 
Borne by Major-Geners] Sir Hawsy Surin, Bart., G.C.B. 
(Carried in the street by Licut.-Cotone, Gaavoca, supported by two Captains 
in the Army, ou Horsevack.) 
Servants of the Deesased in a Moucning Coach, 
Lieutenaut of tue Tower, in a Curciage. 
Major-General Sir Geouce Bowxes, K.C.B. 


DEPUTATIONS FROM PUBLIC BODIES IN CARRIAGES. 
Megcuanr Taitons’ Company, ia One Carriage : 
CHarLes Kickaxps, Exq., Master. 
Jouw fnHompson, Esq. 
Joun Nonman, lisq. ¢ Wardens. 
Joun Ewart, Esq. 
East inpta Company, in One Carriago: | 

Sir James Wuir Hoae, M.P., Chairman. 

Russet. Exxice, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Witiiam WiGRAM, £oq , Senior Director. 


JAMES COSMO MELVILLE, Esq., Secretary. 


Cozponarion or THE TRintax Hous, in One Carriage: ‘ pe ae 
Captain Joun sHernEnp (Deputy Master), Capain Wenz, Captain Ex 4g ; 
" pea eeare "ex Meh: uw 0 


sete 
- 


‘One Carriage: 
Ono Carriage. 


D, Mr, ELWaRD 


Hower riati Cau Lia dine 
Band of her Mojesty’s 6th Dragoon Guards,” 
_ ‘THE GUIDON, oF ~ 
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‘ourning Coach, conveying the erst 2s Sewer, Rev. H 
s = chaplain of the Forces in the Londte dizfrict, Rey. Proiessor Browne ; 
and the Chaplain-General of the Forces, Rey. R. GrEIG. 
A Carriage, conveying the High Sheriff of the County of Southampton, 
The Sheriffs of London, in two Carriages : 
Alderman Cazree, A. A. Cron, Esq. 
The Aldermen and Recorder of London ; Deputation, consisting of four Carriages, 
Fell in here after the precezs‘on had passed through Temple-har. 
In the first carriage were the REConDER and two of the junior Aldermen. 
In the second carriage were Alderman Srpney, Alderman Moon, 
Alderman Huntes, and Sir Joun Musarove, Bart. 
In the third carriage were 
Alderman FINNIS, Alderman Siy James Duxs, Bart., M.P., Alderman Sir 
WitiaM Macnay, Bart., and Alderman WILson. 
In the fourth carriage were 
Alderman THODPEON, M.P., Alderman Homenrex, Alderman FaresroTHee, 
and Alderman Hoorer, 

A Carriage, conveying Colcno! Armsy, C.B , Military Secretary. 
Comp2ions of tue Order of the Bath, represented by Four in one Carriage, viz. 
General Sic Lorres Orwar, Vieo-Aamira) the Hon. Jocetyn Peacy, 

Ligut -Goneral WinLiaM Sanpwira, Sic Josaoua Rowe, 

(Members ot the House of Commons were soated in the Cathedral.) 
Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, represented by Four, in One 
Carriage, viz. :— 

Ligut.-General Earl Carnoaet, Aim'ral Sir Joun West, Lieut.-General Sir 
Hopetoun Sraatrorp Socort, Sir Geonce Bonnam. 

Knights Grand Crosses of the Order of the Bath, represented by Four, in One 
Carriage, viz.:— 

Lient.-General Right Hon. Su Epwanp Braxener, Admiral of the Fleet, 
Sir GeonGe Cocknuan. Bart., Lieut.-General Sir Geouee Pornock, 
Visconnt PaLmexston. 

Being one of euch class from the Army, one from ths Navy, one from the East 
India Compatiy’s Service, and one frora the Civil Service. 

Heralds in Mourning Cozch: 

QronGr [aanison. Esq. Windsor ; Diarruew C. Gipson, Esq., Richmond. 
Band of her Majesty’s 20 Life Gaards, 


BANNER OF WELLESLEY, 
Borns by gue engin a hl xe age ‘, 

in the Street by Lieut.-Colonel R. B. Woop, C.B., sup y two 

(Carried 4 Captains in the Army on Horseback.) 

A Carriage, conveying Lord Cranwonrn, Sit Lewis Knicut Baucer, Lord 
Justices of Appeal. 
A Carriage, conveying Sir Fazperick Potxocg, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. 
A Carriage, conveying Sir Joun Jenvis, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
‘A Carriage, conveying Sir Jonn Romixvy, Master of the Rolls. 
A Carriage, conveying gl pees “ Chief J eg . a beach oe 
riage convey in; the t Hon. R. CunisTorxer, M.P., cellor of the 
Can sini Spachy of Lancaster. 
A Carriage, conveying the Right Hon. B. Diseaxti, Chancellor of the 
Lord Co! erg Gel f th 
, conveying Lor LCHESTER, Paymaster-General of the Forces. 
ted onremee the Right Hon. W. Berrsronp, M.P., Secretary-at-War. 
‘A Carriage, conveying the Right Be = Bankes, M.P., Judge-Advocate- 
eneral. 
Carri conveying Lord RaoLan, Master-General of the Ordnance. 
a Gas poe be the Duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND, K.G., First Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty. 

A Carriage, conveying the Right Hon. Srencen Watrore, M.P., and the Right 
Hon, Sir Joun PaxincTon, M.P., the Secretaries of State for the Home and 
Colonial Departments. 

A Carriage, conveying the Right Hon. J. S. Lerevas, Speaker, representing the 
House of Commons. 

‘ho Lords Spiritual and Temporal were seated in the Cathedral ] 
A heres. conveying the Earl of Matmessuzy, Secretary of State ror 
Foreign Affairs. 
A Carriage, conveying the Earl wt moh First Lord Commissioner of the 


ury. 
conveying the Duke of Nozrotx, Earl Marshal of England. 
conveying Lord WitLoveusy D’Exessx, Lord Great Chamberlain. 
conveying The Marquis of Sanispory, K.G., Lord Privy Seal. 
A Carriage, conveying The Earl of Lonspae, Pord President of the Council. 
‘A Carriage, conveying The Most oe _ Musorave, Lord Archbishop of 


ork. 
A Carriage, conveying the Attendants of the Lord Chancellor. 
A Carriage, conveying Lord Sr. Leoxaxps, Lord High Chancellor, Representing 
the House of Lords. 
A Carriage, conveying the Right Rev. Dr. Sumner, Lord Archtishop of 
: Canterbury. 
At Temple-bar, tho Lord Mayor joined in the Procession, 
The Right Hon. THoMas Cuattis, M P., attended by his Chaplain, 
and the Swor i and Mace-bearers. 
Lient,-Colonel Enocu, Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
Lient -Colonel W. Suntivan, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
The Marquis of Woncrsrea, Aide-de-Camp to the Deceased. 
"The Earl of Mason, Aide-de-Camp to the Deceased. 
Deputy Quartermaster-General. 
Col. G. A. WETHERALL, Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Col. G. FaekTu, Quartermaster- General. 
Major-General G. Brown, Adjutant-General. 

A Carriage of his Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, drawn by Six Horves, with 

the Gentleman Usher, the Equerry, and Groom of the Bedchamber 

to his Roya! Highness. 
‘A Carriage, drawn by Six Horses, with the Private Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Lord of the Bedchamber to his Royal Highness : 
Col. the Hon. C. Grex, Lieut -Col. the Hon. C. B. Purers, Lord Gzors Lennox. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

In a Carriage drawa by Six Horses, attended by the Lord Chamberlain of Ler 
Majesty's Household, and the Groom of the Stole to his Royal Highness: 
Tho Marquis of Exerer, K.G., and the Marquis of Apgrcogn, K.G. 
Field Officer in Brigade Waiting. 

Sergeant Trumpeter. 

Heralis: 

Atsert WitL1am Woops, Eeq., Lancaster; 

Water Aston Biount, Esq., Chester. 


Mourning Coach, conveying Rosear Lavate, Esq., Norroy Kingsat-Arms. 
r 4 * Band of the Royal Horse Gaards, . 
THE GREAT BANNER, 
Borne by Lient.-Genoral Sir James MacDoNNELL, K.C.B. 
(Carriel in the street by Colonel CuaTteat0n, K.H., supported by two Lieut.- 
Colonels, on Horseback). 
Bere, on reaching the Cathedrsl, the Dignitaries of the Church met the body at 
the West Door, snd fell fu. 


’ BATONS. 

Or Spain—Borne by Major-General the Duke of Osowa, in a Mourning Coach, 
supported by Colonel Don GaBRIEL DE Torres and Col. Don Dz AuGusiiN 
Carver ¥ LaRa. 

Or Kussta—Borne by Genera! Prince Gontouaxorr, in a Mourning Cosch, sup- 
ported by Major-General Count Bunkexponrr, and Lieutenant-Co'onel 
TCHESNITZEYX. 

Or Pevss1a—Borne by General the Count Dz Nosritz, in a Mourning Coach, 
supporced by General De Scuannuonst and Lientenant-General De Massow. 
Or Porteeat-—Borns by Marshul the Duke of Teacrira, in a Mourning Coach, 

supported by Licut.-Generai the Count De Vinna Rea ,and Major Don 


MANUEL De Sovza CovTINno, 

Or tHe Nevuestanps—Boruo by Lieut.-General the Raron D’OmpHat, in a 
Mourning Coach, supported by Captain Gevens Leuven and Lieut. W. F. 
‘TINDAL. 

Or Hanoven—Borne by General Sir Hoon Harker, C.B., in a Mourning 
Coach, supported by Colonels Porkn and MABENHOLTZ. ; 
Or EncLanp—Borne on a Black Velvet Cushion, in 8 Mourning Coach, by the 
Marqnis of ANGLESEY, K.G.; supported by Colonel the Duke of Ricumonp, 
K.G,, and Major General the Dake of CLEveLanD, K G. 


The Coronet of the Deceased, borne on a Black Velvet Cushion, 
in a Mourning Conch, by 


A 
A Carriage, 
A Carriage, 


Gentleman Jaucs PoumMan, Esq, Gentleman 
Usher. Clarenceux King-o!-Arcos, Usher. 
Supported by J. H. Putman, Esq., and Ssaw Lerevze, Esq. 


The Pall-Bearers, Eight General Officers, in two Monrning Coaches : 

General Viscount CompgrhEne, G.C.B. 
General Marqois of Lonporperny, G.C.B. 
General Sir Psnreutne Marrianp,G.C.B. 

General Viscount Harpiner, G.C.B. 
Lientonant-General Lord Seaton, G.C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir ALexanper Wooprorp,G.C.B. 
Lientenant-General Viscount Goven, G C.B. 
Liontenant-General Sir Cuantes Narter, G.C.B. 
Band of the Grenadier Guards. 
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A Mourning Coach, conveying 
THE CHIEF MOURNER, 
The Duke of WeiuineTon, in a long Mourning Cloak, 
Supported by 
The Hon. Wit1am WELLESLEY, Trainbearer. 
Lord CrarLes WELLESLEY, 
Hon. and Rev. GrraLD WELLESLEY. 
A Mourning Coach, conveying . 
The Marquis of gesaeiee the Marquis ef TWEEDDALE, 
a) 


The Earl of MoRNINGTON. 
‘A Mourning Coach. conveying the Earl Cavocan, the Earl of Girroxp, Lord 
Anruvr Hay, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. G. L. Damen, Assistants. 
A Mourning Coach, conveying Lieut.-Gen. Sir Rozexr Haavey, SAMUEL 
BIGNOLD, Esq., Assistants. Viscount WELLESLEY, Col. CHARLEs Bacor. 

A Mourning Coach, convaying Lieut.-Gan. the Right Hon. Lord Raotan, Hon. 
Ricuaxp Fitzroy Somenser, the Earl of WestsoxeLawD, Lord BoRGHERSH. 
A Mourning Coach, conveying the Hon. Jontan Faxes, tho Hon. and Rev. R 
Lippitt, Rev. G. D. Sv. Quentin, Viscount CheLana, M.P. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying the Hon. A. Lrpprtn, Lord Cowter, Lord 
Rozext Guosvenon, M.P., Cortina Sarre, Esq. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying the Marquis of Woxcssrea. ov, Dr. HEnay 
WELLESLEY, RicuanD WELLESLEY, Esq., Lord WATHEBTON. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying the lon. and Rev. Deen of St, Patrick’s, the 
Earl of Lonaroap, Major the Hon. KR. Vaxeniast, Capt. the Hon. 
Tuomas PAKENHAM. 

A Mourning Ceach, conveying the Hon. Penton Joan Evans FaekE, 
Lord Buncutry, MP, Sir Eomonp Haxes, Bart, MP., 

Captain E. PaksNaaM. 

A Mourning Opach, conveying Kev. Auruoa Panesaax, Captain THomas 
Paxenuam, THomae THwrLeTEway'ts, Leq., ‘THomas 
Coroiny, Esq., MP. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying tie Rev. W. Foste#, J. Srnwazt, Esq., 
ALGEENON GBEVILLS, Eeq., the Earl of ELLENBOROTOH. 

A Mouraing Couch, coaveying Viscount Mauon (Literary Executor 
ta the Deceased), Lord Cononestee, Lient-General Lord 
Downas, Hon. R. Crive, M.P. 

A Mourning Cosch, conveying M-jor-General the Right Hon. Groaas ANSON, 

Major-General ArsuTANOT, Eaq.,J0HN PaRkivson, Esq. 
A Mourning Coach, conveying Wintian SooTs. Esq., Paicir Hanpwick, Esa., 
Joun HasiiTon, Esq. 
The late Dake’s Horse, led by the Groom to the Deceassd. 
Private Carriages of tha Deceased and of the Chief Mourner. 
Band of the Royal Mariaes—Woolwich Division. 3 
Officers and Men from every Regiment in the Service; consisting of one Captain, 
4 Subaitern, a Sergeant, a Corporal, and five men from every Regiment. 
Band of Her Majesty’s 93d Highlanders. 
Carriage of her Majesty the Queen. 
Two Carriages representing her Majesty’s Suite. 
Carriage of H.R.H the Duchess of Gloucester. 
Cc of H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
Carriage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 
Troops to Close the Procession. 


TBE DUKE’S HORSE, IN THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


THE Duke was a bold rider, but of late years necessarily selected steady 
riding hacks. The horse led in the procession on Thursday last was 
bought about four years ago from Mr. Sullivan, an officer in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, It was a mare, and remarkably steady ; never shying, 
even under the most awkward circumstances. The Duke was accus- 
tomed to grasp his horse’s mane very firmly, and pull himself into the 
saddle by this means. He would never allow any person to assist him; 
and, within a few days of his death, the station-master at Deal nearly 
incurred his serious displeasure by offering to hold the animal's head 
while he mounted. The Duke’s groom, John Mears, had only just time 
to prevent the expression of his Grace's displeasure. This John Mears, 
who led the horse on Thursday, has been in the Duke’s service more than 
thirty years. He was with him on the occasion of his Grace’s 
duel with Lord Winchilsea, on Barnes Common, in the year 
1829, and rode to the ground without knowing the affair upon 
which his master was engaged. He relates 2 curious circumstance 
of an altercation at the Nine Elms Gate, where the tornpike-keeper re- 
fused to allow Lord Winchilsea’s coach-and-four to drive through with- 
out payment; until the Duke, riding up on horseback, and ascertaining 


in their possession, desired Mears to pay the toll. Viscount Hardinge, 
the present Commander-in-Chief, was second to the Duke on this occa- 
sion. The Duke’s former groom, who accompanied his Grace through 
the Peninsula, was one John Carter, a highly-respectable man, 
who, at the close of the war, became the proprietor of the 
Wellington Arms, an admirable little hostelrie outside the Park gates 
at Stratfieldsay, where he brought up a large family in respectability, 
and died only two or three years since. While on this subject, we may 
add a word on the famous horse “ Copenhagen.” This animal was 
originally 2 racer, and before it came into the Duke’s posvesston had 
won two or three plates. ‘ Copenhagen” was a hore of very high 
courage ; and it is a remarkable fact, that the Duke ran a greater risk of 
his life on the Waterloo day from this animal's heels, than from the 
enemy’s bullets. The Duke was on ‘ Copenhagen’s” back eighteen 
hours without interm:ssion; and on alighting, the animal, with that 
peculiar propensity which all well-bred horses are known to poseess, 
struck out his hind legs with great force, his hoofs missing the Duke’s 
head by ecarcely more than a hair’s breadth. 


FUNERAL SERMON IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
ON THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Divine service having been suspended at St. Paul’s Cathedral, no 
Funeral Sermon could be delivered there for the late Duke of Wellington ; 
but an eloquent discourse, in reference to this national subject, was de- 
livered on Sunday last in Westminster Abbey, by the Rev. Dr. Words- 
worth. The Abbey was crowded, and those portions of the discourse 
which more immediately referred to the funeral and career of the 
great Duke, were listened to with almost breath'ess attention by the 
congregation. ‘The Rey. Dr. took his text from Wzekiel, c. xxxvii., v. 3, 
“ And he said unto me, son of man, can these bones live? And I 
answered, O Lord God, Thou knowest.” The preacher opened his sub- 
ject by explaining the nature of the strikingly prephetic vision of the dry 
bones in the valley of vision, and its more immediate application to the 
people of Israel, who were then in captivity in Babylon. “ These bones, 
in their original signification, were symbolical of the house of Ierael. 
They said, ‘Our bones are dry, our hope is lost;’ but, by this 
vision, they are cheered with the assurance that they should be 
quickened with the divine spirit, and raised to life from the 
valley of the shadow of death, and restored to glory in their 
own land.” The historical application of this comforting assur- 
ance, so far as the Jews were concerned, haying been illustrated, 
the preacher then proceeded to explzin its prophetic application to the 
present condition of the Jews, the destruction of the mystic Babylon, 
upon which, in close succession, as upon the destruction of the Assyrian 
city, the reetoration of this ancient people, and their conversion to 
Christianity, will follow. ‘The application of the vision, 4s bearing 
upon the Gospel and the spiritual career of every Christian man, 


was eloquently touched upon; after which the preacher proceeded in 
the following language :— 


“ Let us, then, apply this prophecy more closely to ourselves, in re- 
ference toour present circumstances. When last, my beloved brethren, 
it was my duty to address you here, we were ali summoned to a funeral ; 
and then we considered the nature of that invitation, and what was the 
spirit in which it ought to be obeyed. 

“ We have now dcen to the funeral; and how, then, have we profited 
thereby? By looking upon another's grave, have we been made more fit 
for our own? Death is a school for life. Nothing is more eloquent than 
the silence of the tomb. ‘The funerals of the dead are the best preachers 
to the living, and public funerals are national sermons; and the public 
funeral of the past week hasuttered a voice that has penetrated into the 
recesses of the land. ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 

“ Suffer me to recall to your minds some of the reflections it suggested, 
On the day of national mourning, there passed throngs through the 
streets of the city. You beheld the vast concourse pressing like a 
mighty river through its long avenues. You saw windows thronged, and 
the roofs of houses and churches covered with spectators. You may 
have viewed the vast interior of the metropolitan cathedral, filled with 

a flood of. sen, like a harbour of the soa swollen to its brim at spring 
tide. How full of eagerness and life those thousands seemed te be 


the difficulty to arise from none of his opponent’s party having any money | 
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and agitated by passion! How like a vast ocean, restless with currents, 
eddying with whirlpools, environed with rocks, and swept by storms ! 
And now let a few years pass away, and where then will be that vast, 
that sea-like multitude ? where will be those moving myriads which came 
to gaze upon another’s funeral? He whose remains they followed to 
the grave, and consigned to his long last home—he had been the leader 
of armies, the hero of battles, a chief ruler in council- endowed with a 
mind firm and vigorous like some strong engine which never seemed to 
tire—a mind which was one of the main springs and sinews of the State 
for many years. And he now has made the grave his house, and he 
rests in the dark and silent slumber of the tomb. And where, and what 
will they be—that great multitude which looked upon his funeral, and 
came to commit him to the tomb? They also must participate in the 
common doom pronounced upon all:—' For dust thou art, und unio 
dust shalt thou return’ As far ag this world is concerned, they also in 
a few years will be like the leaves of autumn, which quiver for a little 
in the air, and then fall as a golden shower from the boughs of a thick 
forest, and strew the ground beneath them. 

“ Consider again, my beloved brethren. You heard, perhaps, the voice of 
the herald ia the Church proclaiming the titles of the departed at the 
close of the solemn ceremony ; you saw the roll unfolded, you listened cothe 
long catalogue of civiland military honours snd dignities, with whioh his 
name had been associated and adorned while he was on earth. What 
do those honours and digaities now profit him? Can they arrest the 
progress of decay and dissolution? Can they preserve the morts] oll 
from mouldering in the dust? Not no! The richly-embossed hier and 
the eumptuously-ornamented coffin containing the remains of tlic de- 
parted, and surmounted with the coronet, descended slowly, like some 
epectral form, into the subterranean vault below. And at len; th, with 
all its decoratious, it disappeared from the sight. It went down like the 
western sun clad with some radiant clouds, and then sinking beneath 
the wave. And the staff of his office wes broken, and the fuymeats 
were enst into the tomb. And there you might see a sad and solemn 
spectacle, one to elicit tears and yet to inspire wiedom. There you might 
recognise an instructive emblem of the vanity and frailty of all mortal 
honours, and of all earthly hopes. How soon they fade from the sight! 
how soon are they merged in darkness! How soon are they broken into 
atoms, and lie like spliaters in the grave. 

“ Again, let us extend our view. Let us not limit our thoughts to 
those who were concerned in these obsequies. Let ua extend our re- 
fiections from the dome of our own cathedral to the dome cf another 
building in a foreign, but neighbouring land. Let us expand our 
thoughts to him who is interred in that foreign mausoleum; and let us 
widen our rauge, as it were, from those two central domes, and let us 
comprehend, in the circles of our meditations, all those vast contending 
armies who served under these two rival warriors, end all who fought or 
feil on the battle-fields over which the flag of France was unfurled, or 
the pennos of England streamed. What a vast and stupendous spec- 
tacle is thus opened to our mind? What an array of hurnen power! 
What a display of earthly splendour! How many brilliant trophies of 
victory now flash upon the sight! How many triumphal processions are 
displayed before our view! How many names oi men illustrions in the 
world’s history there pass beforeoureyes! Marshals,generals, nobles, and 
princes move in long processions before us. How many myriads upon 
myriads crowd upon the scene of our thoughts! and where are they 
now? Where are their hopes, and fears,and aims? Where are their 
titles and honours? Their staff of office is broken, their coronets are 
laid low in the dust. Their swords rust in the ground. They have 
sunk into the deep valley—the valiey of dry bones. And, now, in the 
words of the prophetic visions, the question is asked ‘ Son of man, can 
these bones live? The answeris, ‘ O, Lord, thou knowest.’ We know 
that they who lie beneath the earth have not sunk into nothing. Their 
power, indeed, hath vanished—tieir splendour has faded—their wealth, 
and pomp, and glory, are no more; but they themselves wait till their 
last change come. We see their mortal body; and, perhaps, when 
looking on a funeral, we think too much of. that: the car, the 
coffin, and the shrond-—-of them we think too much: we are far 
too apt to bury our minds, with the body, in the grave. But 
the body is not the man: the soul—the sentient faculty—the immor- 
tal, the invisible soul—where, where is that? That is the question. 
It is not in the grave.- It is not beneath the pavement of the church. 
It is not in the city. It is not in the wildercess or solitary place. It is 
with other departed spirits. It is admitted either to Paradise or ex- 
cluded fromit. It is either in the boom of Abraham or in a place of 
misery. ‘Behold, I show youa mystery. We shall not all sleep; but 
we shall all be changed: in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump—for the trumpet shall sound and the dead shali be 
raised.” (1 Cor. xv., 51, 52.) They who have etarted at the sound 
of the shrill clarion calling them to battle—they will arise at 
the eound of the last trumpet calling them to judgment. The 
doors of the grave will be unbarred, and the dark-chambers will 
be opened, and bone will cleave to bone, and sinew to sinew; and they 
will be covered with flesh ; and the ea th will be thronged with 2 vast 
multitede; and the dead shail live, and stand up on their feet, an ex- 
ceeding great ariny. The trumpet shail sound, and the dead shall be 
raised. And for what shall we rise? Tobe judged. We must ailstand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, and give an-account of our works. 
This vall:y of dead bones will then become a valley of Jehoshaphat— 
that is, a valley of judgment. Lift up the veil from the future: ‘I saw 
a great white throne, and Him that sat upon it, from whose face.the 
earth and the heaveu fied away ; and I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were opened, and the dead were 
judged out of those things which were written in the books, accord- 
ing to their works. (Rey., c. XxX.,v. 2.) In that day, they who have 
preferred the prsise of the world to the approval of God, they shall 
inherit everlasting shame. ‘They who have uosheathed the sword to 
aggrandize themselves, to gratify their own ambition, and to satiate 
their lust of conquest; they who have triumphed ia an unjust war, and 
have beer adored by the nations of the earth in a servile idolatry of 
power, their names shall be withered for ever by the scorching 
bast of the righteous indignation of the Judge of quick and 
dead. But, in that fearful day, the good soldier of Christ shall 
stand firm; he who has not lived for himself, but for his coun- 
try, his. Sovereign, and his God. He who never gacriiiced the 
least duty to obtain the greatest glcry—he who has made the world’s 
applause to wait upon the will of God—his mertal body shail be re- 
united to the soul—he shall stand upright, and shall ascend to regions uf 
eternal bliss. His earthly glory shail bloom afresh in heaven, and 
shall flourish with undying verdure in everlasting spring. His 
staff of office shall blossom like Asron’s rod, shall become a palm- 
branch of victory in his hand, and his earthly corontet sill 
be transfigured into a garland of glory, which. will never fade. 
‘Hear, therefore, thus saith the Lord, let not the wise men glory 
in his wisdom, neither iet the mighty man glory in his might, 
let not the rich man glory in his riches; but iet him that glorieth, glory 
in t/ds, that he understandeth and knoweth me that I am the Lord, 
which exerciseth loving-kindness, judgment, and righteouaneas in the 
earth; for in these things I delight, saith the Lord” Let this considera- 
tion inspire all our hearts with godly fear. We must all pass through 
the valley of the shadow of death—we must all descend to the valley of 
dry bones—we muet all stand hereafter in the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
but God grant, my brethren, that our lot may not be for ever in the valley 
of Hinnom, but in the city of God. Let us, therefore, be wise in time. 
In passing through the vale of misery of this transitory world, let 
us use it for a well of spiritual grace and virtue. Then this 
earthly Vale of Achon wiil be to us a door of heaverly hops. Then, 
when the Son of Man, attended by all the holy angels, shall descend in 
the clouds of heaven, and shall prophesy upon our dry bodies, and 
breathe the spirit of life into them, then we shall live; then we also 
shall stand up amid that innumerable army of beatified spirits, bending 
their heads before his throne in lowly reverenee, like the ripe ears 
of a golden harvest swayed genily by the wind, ‘ When the valleys 
stand thick with corn, vo that they lauga and eing.’” (Psalm bxv., 14.) 


Sr. Srernen’s Cruncn, Wusrminster.—The funeral of his 
G-ace the late Duke of Wellington was solemoised at this church (erec'ed 
by the munificence of Miss Burdett Coutts), by the half-mvffled minute- 
tolling of the great beli at the time of committing the great Duke’s re- 
mains to their jast resting-piace; and after the evening service by a 
military peal in three parte, viz.: first part, bells wholly muffled, cem- 
mencing with 83 rounds, then chauges, finishing with 83 rounds. Second 
part, bella half-muffied, commencing and finishing as part first; 35 
minutes allowed to remove the zuflles, also the orapes, &c., from the 
drums, at a military funeral. Third part, wholly unmofiled, ringing 
merry changes, symbolising the honours bestowed upon this great lero. 
When the bells bad ceased in poal, the great bell boomed aloud 83 
solemn tolls, numbering the years of the Duke's age. St. Stephen’s 
church containstwo elegant presents of his late Grace, viz.:—A superb 


‘And then the intellectual, rational, immortal soul stirring within each | crimson velvet altar-oloth, studded with gold stars, cross, and fringe; and a 
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or carpet, taken by the Great Duke from the tent 
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PORTRAITS, STATUES, AND MEMORIALS 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 


Pussvtne our researches amongst the ar!-memorials ef the Great Duke, 
those by Sir George Hayter first elaim notice; who, besides the 
miniature engraved ia our last, and which was strictly a private com- 
mission, has painted the Duke under a great variety of circumstances, 
all of more or Jess public interest. 

In 1820, Sir George painted a large equestrian portrait of his Grace, as 
on a battie-field, standing by his horse Copenhagen, in the plain blue 
dress and white cloak which he wore in Spain. The late Lord George 


Wiliam Ruszell, one of his aides-de-camp, for whom the picture was | 
painted, is represented galloping up t» receive orders; troops, and the | 


operations of a siege, are indicated in the distance, This picture is at | 
Woburn Abbey. On request,the artist painted several repetitions of the | 
head of the Duke. 

In 1821 was painted the miniature already mentioned ; and in 1822, the | 
Duke sat to Sir George Hayter for his portrait introduced into his great | 
picture of the House of Lords during the trial of Queen Caroline, which 
was painted for the late Lord Dover, and has been engraved by Bromley. | 

In 1838, the artist had the honour of remaining on a visit with the 
Dake at Walmer Castle, to paint a small portrait to be intreduced into | 
the great picture of Moving the Address to the Crown in the first Referm | 
Parliament of 1838. The Dake afterwards gave a sitting for the finieh- 
ing of the portrait in the picture itself. This interesting work—present- | 
ing an accurate representation of the old House of Commons, and | 
portraits of nearly 400 etatesmen of the day—still remains in the studio | 
of the artist. 

In the same year the Duke sat to Sir George for his portrait, | 
introduced into the piciure of “ the Coronation.” This picture is in the 
possession of Messrs. Greaves, who published the engraving of it. 

In 1842 Sir G. Hayter made a study of the Dake, when at Stratfieldsay, | 
for his portraitin the picture of “‘ Her Majesty’s Marriage.” Of this study 
two repetitions were made by the artist, the original being in the posees- 
sion ot Prince Albert, The picture itself is the property of the Queen. 

Ja 1845 the Duke sat again to Sir G. Hayter for his portrait in the 
picture of “ The Christening of the Prince of Wales, in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor,” which is now being engraved. 

Fivally, in the present year, the Duke eat for his portrait to the same 
artist, who has thus, for thirty-two years, at various intervals, had 
opportunities of etudying his Grace’s features; and the circumstances 
under which the last sitting was obtained are of remarkable interest. 
The picture is no other than one representing the veteran hero of 
Waterloo contemplating the Effigy and Relics of his old foe, Napoleon, at 
the Tossaud Gallery. At first the notion of associating the greatest 
living man of his age with an exhibition of wax-work, &c., may savour 
of somewhat questionable taste; but when we recollect that it was the 
only mode by which the two generals, historicatly connected as 
they were, could be brought together upon canvas, and when we know 
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confounded with that of the miniature by the same artist, which we 

mentioned in our first article. and which represents the Duke in three- 

quarter face, the head a little thrown back, and looking down with a 

| dignified airupon the spectator. 

| In Sir G. Nayler’s magnificent illustrative work on the Coronation of 

| George the Fourth, the portrait of the Duke is given, dressed in the 
eplendid costume of High Constable of England. 

The late J. Jackson, R.A., painted, about the year 1925, a pertrait 
which was considered extremely like, and which, in that respect, 
| almost divided the suffrages of the family and personal friends of the 
Duke with Lawrence's portraits. It has been lithographed by R.J. Lane. 

Besides the portrait by Pickersgill, painted for the Oriental Club, men- 
| tioned in our last notice, the same artist painted a very fine portrait for 
the late Lord Hill. The painting is now at Hawkestone, in Shropshire ; 
it is a fall-length, in military cloak and full uniform, with the diamond 
“ George,” valued at £7000. The Duke holds in his right hand the 
telescope belonging to Lord Hill, which his Grace used at Waterloo; his 
arm is extended, and the telescop2 rests against the right thigh. We 
believe that this is the only picture in which the costly “ George” jewel 
has been painted ; it was worn by the Duke of Marlborough, and is the 
property of the State. The picture was begun in November, 1834, and 
exhibited in 1835. 

Count D'Orsay painted a remarkably fine whole-length portrait of the 
illustrious Duke, in 1848, with a group of other well-known personages, 
including the Count himself and Lady Blessington. This picture is the 
property of Mr. Walesby, of Waterloo-place. 

In his “ professional” meetings with artists in the production of 
numerous portraits, although his time was always fully occupied with 
affairs of the highest importance, his Grace was punctual in keeping his ap- 
pointment, and always evinced the greatest condescension, patience, and 
kindness ; taking great interest in the progress of the work in hand, and 
giving every assistance by the loan of articles of costume, &¢., which 
could be required. At the same time, however, whilst punctual himself, 
he expected a respect for time—to him so valuable, in those to whom he 
sat. One instance out of many will suffice to illustrate his way of en- 
forcing the importance of this consideration. An artist of high repute 
waited upon his Grace, by appointment, to take his portrait for a group 
picture. Punctually to the hour (‘en o’clock), the painter attended 
at Apsley House, and was ushered into the Duke’s study; 
the Duke as punctually entered the room, and immediately, 
standing erect, said, “There! will that do? I have to answer 
all these —— things before eleven o'clock!” pointing to a pile of 
letters on the table. “A pretty preparation for a sitting!” thought 
the artist; but the hint being given, was attended to, and the sitting 
went on, and terminated, without anything further to disturb the 
equanimity of painter or sitter. 

We may here refer to an anecdote which we gave in our last, relative 
to the purchase of Sir William Allan’s picture of “the Battle of 
Waterloo” by the Duke, who—so the story went—received the artist by 
appointment at the Horse Guards, and began counting out notes in 
payment; when Sir William suggested that his Grace need not take so 


that the incident so embodied was one of actual occurrence, the 
force of any prejudice upon the point is weakened: to which 
we have to add that the masterly manner in which the story has been 
treated by the artist converts all doubtings into confidence and satisfac- 
tion, the result being a real triumph over great and undoubted diffi- 
culties. To explain the subject of the picture, it should be stated that 
the Duke of Wellington, who always treasured deep feelings of interest 
and admiration for the conquered of Waterlco, more than once visited 
Madame Tusszud’s, where some of the most remarkable relios of the 
late Emperor are exhibited, in connexion with a wax effigy of him as 
he appeared on his death-bed at St. Helena. On one of the occasions 
of the Duke's coming to view this great “ School for Ambition” (if we 
might so describe it), M. Tussaud happened to be the only other person in 
the room, and immediately stooped down to draw asive the curtains of the 
camp iron bedstead upon which the effigy lav. Upon looking up, ke: 
observed that in the meantime the Duke bad taken off his hat, and war 
standing contemplating with feelings of mixed emotion the strange and 


in my possession.” 
which, under the circumstances, we regret to have given additional pub- 
licity to in our columns. 


much trouble, and that a cheque would do. Upon which the latter re- 
taarked, ‘‘Do you think I should be such a fool as to let Coutts’ 
people know of it?’ The story, which told well enough, wes 
taken by us from a leading daily paper, after it had been 
current for many weeks without contradiction. We have since, how- 
ever, received a letter from Mr, Herbert C. Blackburn, assuring us that 
it is “ totally without foundation.” This gentleman states:—“ In refuta- 
tion of that anecdote, I have only to state that Sir William Allan re- 
ceived a note from the Duke, inclosing a cheque upon Coutts’ for the 
picture of ‘ Waterloo,’ purchased by his Grace, which note I have now 
We readily insert this contradiction of a story, 


TESTIMONIALS, &c. 
Art has a wide field for the illustration of the exploits of a Welling- 


suggestive scene before him. There lay the mere presentment of the | ton; and many works of great merit have from time to time appeared ; 
man who, seven-and-thirty years ago, had given him so much trouble to | but none, perhaps, more remarkable, in every point of view, than the 
subdue! There was no feeliug of triumph passed through the conqueror’s | WELLINGTON SHIELD, designed and executed by the late T. Stothard, 
mind as he looked upon the poor wax image, too true in its aspect of | Esq, R.A. It is well known that Stothard himself deemed it his most 
Geuth: he rather thought upon the vanity of earthly triumphs—of the | successful work. The following very interesting extract, in relation to 
levelling hand of time—and of how soon he, like his great contemporary, | the WELLINGTON SulELD, is from Mrs. Bray’s “ Life of Stothard :”— 

might be stretched upon as narrow and as hard acouch. This incident, “* After the crowning victory of Waterloo, it was agreed on by the in- 
as we have said, happened only a few months ago; and Sir George Hayter, | habitants and bankers of the city of London, to present the Duke of 
hearing of it, seized upon it as one affording good opportunity for a striking | Wellington with a silver-gilt shield, as a mark of their appreciation of 
histor'eal picture, which he immediately set about, merely sketching in | his merit as the greatest gencral of modern times, and the subscription 
the Duke’s figure historically. It happened that his Grace, having | for that purpose exceeded £7000. A committee was appointed for 
heard of the work in progress, one day called upon the artist, and | the purpose of carrying out the design, and competition was invited, 
having expressed himself warmly in admiration of the picture, and of | in respect beth to silversmiths and artists. Stothard, whose genius for 
the deep’ interest of it3 subject, said (the Duke knew well, and was | design stood above all the artists of his day in the opinion of all 
accustomed to the penalties attached to his exalted position), ‘“‘ Well, I | acquainted with his works, was, first or last, applied to by every 
suppose you'll want me to sit for my picture here!” Sir George seized | manufacturer who became acompetitor for the shield, and he gave the 
vue vcasion then and there, and has succeeded in producing one of the | preference to Messrs. Ward and Green, of Ludgate-hill. The subjects 
most characteristic and gratifying pictures of the Duke, in his later | for the shield were, of course, to be selected from the military career 
days, which it is possible for his most intimate observers to conceive or | of the victorious general, and they commenced with the battle of 
desire. He is dressed in his usual blue frock-coat, white trousers, | Assaye, in the East Indies; conducted the gallant Duke through all 
white cravat, fastened with the well-known steel buckle; he | his brilliant victoriesin the Peninsular War; and concluded with his 
stoops a little, as was his wont; his head is lightly covered | receiving the ducal coronet from the hands of the Prince Regent. 
with snow-white hair, and his manly features are marked with | These subjects are arranged in compartments, with n wreath of oak 
an expression of mingled curiosity and sadness, which in- | twined round the shield, while in the centre the General is seen, seated 
vest the whole scene with a solemnity of interest akin to | on horseback, surrounded by the most eminent of his staff. Tyranny 
that of the tomb. The face of Napoleon, the eyes closed in death, | lies subdued and trampled under his horse’s feet, whilst Victory places 
and studied, as we understand, after the posthumous mask taken by | @ laurel crown upon his head. Before the shield was presented to his 
Antomechi, assisted by the most accurate busts and medals, is mar- | Grace (in 1822), Messrs. Ward and Green very liberally permitted it to 


veliously conceived and fiaished with miniature-like delicacy of detail. 
It is not the portraiture of an effigy, but of a reality, the reality of death. 
The body is dressed in the favourite green uniform, the cloak wora at 
Marengo (which Napoleon bequeathed to his som), lying across the feet ; 
in the hands, which are crossed upon the chest, a crucifix. Amongst the 
other relics are Napoleon’s favourite sword, presented to him, we believe, 
by the city of Paris, the Imperial crown, with the orb and sceptre, and , 
various collars, orders, &c., which are all painted with wonderful pains 
and accuracy, standing ont severally in actual relief, whilst their reflected 
light: blend with the local colours in evry direction, giving surprising 
richness o: effect. This interesting picture, which has just been complete¢, 
will. we understand, be opened to private view at Messrs. Greaves, this day. 
Another very interesting episodical subject is about shortly to be 
brought before the public, in the form of an engraving, after a fancy 
picture by Sir Edwin Landseer, entitled“ A Dialogue of Waterloo,” and 
supposed to represent the Duke revisiting the field of Waterloo, in | 
company with his daughter-in-law, the Marchioness of Douro | 
(the present Duchess), to whom he is pointing out the most | 
remarkable features of the ground, and explaining the incidents | 
or the battle. The story, we need hardly say, is an imagi- 
native oue, but it is most admirably treated, and serves to introduce | 
one of the most life-like and unaffécted representations of the Duke we 
have ever seen. He is on horseback, his body thrown a little back in 


be seen by the public, at their house, Ludgate-hill; and, subsequently, 
the artist was permitted to make an etching of it for publication. 

“After he had accomplished the task, Mr. Stothard naturally felt 
anxious that no otlier copies besides his own should be engraved from 
the work; and addressing the Duke on the subject, was assured by 
his Grace, in a subsequent interview, ‘that no copy should be taken 
to his detriment, and that Messrs. Green and Ward should also be 
desired not to allow any one to make a copy without his Grace’s express 
permission.’ ‘ The shield is now mine!’ emphatically added the Duke. 
And Stothard declined parting with the copyright. He published these 
etchings solely on his own account; and as he had little or no tact in 
mere matters of business, the principal benefit he appears to have 
derived from their publication was the pleasure he felt in giving a few 
copies to his most particular friends. The terms on which they were 


| published were eight guineas; proofs on India paper (of which only 


twenty-five copies were printed), six guineas the proofs, and three 
guineas the impressions of the ordinary kind. The etchings are eight 
in number. ‘The first gave (in outline only, and a scale smaller than the 
original) the whole shield. The second, of the same size as the original, 
gave the magnificent centre-piece ; and the remaining six consisted of 
the various subjects forming the compartments round the shield. 

“ The designs of Stothard for this masterly performance were rather 
large drawings, executed in sepia; and though he had but three weeks 


the saddle, the head stooping somewhat, and the hand pointing at and before him to study the history of the war—to make choice of hi: eub- 
down upon the tield, in a manner peculiarly characteristic. The portrait jects—to execute all his designs, and to send them into the committee, 
of the Marchioness is an extremely pleasing one. Various animals are his drawings so infinitely surpassed all competition, that they were ulti- 
scattered over the field, highly to the advantage of the pictorial effect. , mately chosen without a diseentient voice. To any other than genius of 
‘This picture is the result of # munificent bequest by the late Mr. the highest order, perfected by long practice, and by having gained a 
Vernon, who left a large sum of money (£3000, we believe,) for a picture facility in embodying its conceptions, the task to be performed in so 
illustrative of the Battle of Waterloo, if Sir E. Landseer would under- short a time would have been impossible.” 


take it; the picture to be engraved, and, after being engraved 
to be added to the Vernon Collection, the property of the nation. 
The accomplished painter has finished his part of the work 
in a manner worthy of his fame, and of the intentions of the 
generous donor ; and the picture is now in the hands of Mr. T. L. 
Atkinson, the eminent engraver. 


- Among other splendid testimonials to the Duke of Wellington, and 
assembled in Apsley House, is the magnificent Waterloo Vase, presented 
to his Grace by the merchants and bankers of the city of London, 
shortly after the great event which it commemorates. The vase is two 
feet high and eighteen inches in diameter at the mouth: it will hold 
about four gallons. The material is silver-gilt: it is circular in form, 


We must now revert to an earlier period, and from imagination to and Grecian in style; the lower part of the body richly ornamented with 
reality. One of the earliest historical pictures of the Duke of Welling- foliage. The handles are composed each of a figure of Victory and 
ton produced was that painted by Heaphy, and representing “‘theDuke Fame: on one side is a representation, in very bold relief, of a square of 
of Wellington giving Orders to his Generals previous to a General Infantry; and on the other a grand charge of cavalry. The design 
Action,” on the ground of the Battle of Nivelle. The various uniforms was fernished by Mr. Lewis Vuliamy, and executed by Messrs. Smith, 
and expressions of the officers and soldiery, and the bold and pictu- of Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. : 
resque character of the country, combine to render this scene one of Amongst the various rewards heaped upon the Duke by grateful 
great interest in an artistic as well as historical point of view. It foreign Potentates, and others, may be mentioned :— 
has been published, etched, and partly engraved by Anker Smith; | Two Porphyry Candelabra, presented by the Emperor Alexander. 
the engraving finished by R. Painter. These valuable productions were always used to light the table at the 

In isabey’s picture of the ‘Congress 
Godefroyd, the Duke’s portrait is of course introduced with those table, on the occasion mentioned, had to be fitted round them, holes 
of the other distinguished statesmen assembled on that memo- being made for the purpose. , 
rable occasion. The artist, however, probably to gratify the vanity | A magnificent Silver Plateau, presented by the King of Portugal. It 
of the French nation, has placed the representative of England is of solid silver plate; raised about two inches; thirty feet in length 
in a very subordinate position, being quite at the side of the and three-and-a-half wide. The upper surface is worked with a design 

tolure; so much g0, that he looks almost to be walking in from an ante- in imitation of damask cloth, and the centre is occupied by an octagonal 
room. He is, however, represented standing, which giveshimapromi- ornament about four feet high, consisting of an agroupment of 
nence he would not otherwisecommand. He isin profile. A repetition halberds, a three architectural turrets, bound tog by 
of the head bas been engraved by Mecou; and must not be wreaths, and by a globe with a figure of Viotory, 


ihe 


of Vienna,” engrayed by annual Waterloo Banquet. ‘They stand ten feet from the floor, and the | 
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this tower are representations of the four quarters of the globe, restin; 
on a plinth, the whole supported by sixteen griffins, which repose on an 
equal number of feet. The ends of the plateau are ornamented with 
designs, intended for the reception of lights; and round the whole of 
this magnificent work is ranged a series of figures and wreaths of flowers, 
rising into candlesticks of rich and beautiful design, capable of holding 
106 lights. This magnificent piece of plate, said to be worth £10,000, 
was also always used at the Waterloo Banquets. 

A Dassert Service of Dresden china, presented by the King of Saxony. 

A gold Brequet Watch, of the sort called montre de touche, and of most 
curious construction, given by the King of Spain. 

As we have reason to hope that the present Duke, seeing the interest 
which attaches to these honourable testimonials, will shortly, under cer- 
tain conditions, afford an opportunity for inspecting them to many who 
have only as yet known of them by hearsay, we shall reserve further 
details at present. 


THE PICTURES AND WORKS OF ART AT APSLEY HOUSE, 


thongh not remarkable for their number, are many of them of rare 
value, and almoxt all of them interesting from historical associations. 
Looking forward to a future occasion for describing them at a greater 
length, and with more minute exactness, we will now mention some of 
the principal objects. 

The picture-gallery is on the west, or Park front of Apsley House, and 
runs the entire length of the building. It is a magnificent saloon, 
84 feet long, by 22 feet wide, and was designed and constructed 
by Wyatt. Here the Waterloo Banquet used to be held; and here, on 
the walls, are works of the highest class, by Vandyck, Titian, Velacquez, 
Correggio, and others. Wandyck’s celebrated portrait of Charles L., 
on horseback, is in the centre of one of the sides. The works by Cor- 
reggio and Velasquez are remarkably fine specimens of those great 
masters. The greatest gemis supposed to be the Correggio—' Christ’s 
Agony in the Garden,” painted on panel. It was captured in Spain, after 
the bettle of Vittoria, in the carriage of Joseph Bonaparte, and restored 
to Ferdimand VIL., from whose palace it had been plundered, with many 
others, by the French; but waa presented by that Monarch, with many 
besides, to the Duke. his is considered by Kugler to be the most 
important Correggioin England. It is remarkable, especially for the 
masterly treatment of chiaroscuro which it displays. The light 
proceeds entirely from the Saviour, who kneels at the left of the picture, 
the angel above hii being illumined with thelight reflected from the Lord. 
On the other hand, the sleeping disciples and the soldiers who approach 
with Judas, are thrown into dark shadow; but, in the words of the 
author cited, “ it is the ‘clear obscure’ of the coming dawn, and exquisite 
in colour.” The expression of heavenly grief and resignation in the 
countenance of Christ is surpassingly beautiful and touching. On the 
ground are the cross and crown of thorns, emblems of the approaching 
Passion. A similar subject, long attributed to Correggio, but now believed 
to be an old copy, is in the National Gallery. By Velasquez (a painter 
unfortunately but little known in this country, or, indeed, out of Spain) 
are three specimens of first-class excellence, of which first in importance 
is the celebrated water-carrier, called  E] Aquador de Sevilla,” magni- 
ficent for its breadth and force of truth (originally in the Palace of Ma- 
re : = others being portraits of Pope Innocent X., and of the artist 

imself. 

Terburg’s celebrated picture of “ The Signing of the Peace” of West- 
phalia,” which was formerly in the Talleyrand collection, is also here, 
having been purchased by the Duke of Wellington. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the picture happened to hang in the very room in which the 
Allied Sovereigns signed the Treaty of Paris; and this circumstance 
gave it increased value in the eyes of the Duke, Buchanan, in his 
“ Memoirs” (who purchased and imported the Talleyrand collection), 
thus speaks of thig interesting historical picture, which is painted on 
copper, and measures 17 inches by 22 inches :— 


“The Peace of Munster.” In a saloon of the Episcopal Palace of that city are 
represented the plenipotentiaries who signed the famous treaty of 1648, commonly 
called the Peace of Munster, or of Westphalia. The painter has, in a composi- 
tion of ninety-six Ministers, or Deputies, of which this memorable assembly was 
composed, sneceeded in giving distinctly the resemblance of more than sixty of 
them. In the centre of the hall is a round table, on which two boxes are placed, 
on a green velvet cloth, apparently intended to enclose the documents of the 
treaty. Several Ambassadors, ranged in a halt-circle beyond the table, raise 
their hands while one of them reads this solemn act; two others place their 
hand on the Holy Bible, which a priest holds open. Above these persons are 
placed in gradation the other Deputies, whose countenances express the most 
profonnd attention and the various feelings which the reading of the treaty seems 
to impress them with. It is not our department here to detail who were the 
men more er less celebrated who signed the Treaty of Munster; but we may 
be permitted to believe that a painting which preserves their resemblances, exe- 
cuted with so much care and ability, and thus recalla to us one of the most in- 
teresting events in modern history, may be considered as an inestimable monu- 
ment of art. If we consider this picture as regarding the art only, we find that 
Dargenviile, Descamps, and Honbraken, cite it as the most interesting of all 
the works of Terburg. This master himself considered it as one of his best pro- 
ductions, and left it to his family, with whom it remained till purchased by the late 
Monsieur Van Leyden, from # descendant of tliis master, also named Terburg, 
who was a recsiver of the Government reats at Deventer. There is a fine en- 
graving of this picture by Suyderhoeff. It was purchased by M. Bonnemaison, 
who sold it to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 


After the battle of Waterloo the Duke acquired, from Monsieur Bonne- 
maison, admirable copies which that artist had made from the four cele- 
brated pictures by Raphael, belonging to the Spanish Government, and 
well known by the titles of “‘the Spasimo,” the “ Madonna del Pesce,” 
“the Pearl,” and “the Visitation.” Here is also a repetition of the 
“ Madonna della Ledia” of the same master, by his pupil Julio Romano. 
In other schools of art are specimens by Claude, Teniers, Ostade, 
Wouvermans, J, Van der Heyden, P. De Hooge, and (though last, not 
least) a most capital work by that humorous master of story-telling 
painting, Jan Steen. This picture is thus described by Kugler :— 


In this picture, also, full justice is done to the power of wine. A young cava- 
lier, with a wine-glass in his hand, is gaily addressing the daughter of the house: 
she allows him to take some liberties whilst ber mother is napping ; the children 
seize this opportunity to eat the sweetmeats ; the maid talks at the window with 
a neighbour’s servant; and the monkey draws up the weights of the clock, as if 
he knew that to people so circumstanced all measure of time was superfluous. 


The number of choice specimens of the Dutch school which the Duke 
possessed, showed the bent of his mind for works of obvious domestic 
interest, and accounts for the estimation in which he held Wilkie, our 
own great master of genre. The “ Chelsea Pensioners” of this artist, 
as well as the “ Greenwich Pensioners,” by Burnet, and the “ Battle of 
Waterloo,” by Sir William Allan, we have already spoken of. It 
remains to be added, as regards the English school, that the Duke’s 
collection comprises two pictures by Fuseli,in the entrance-hall, both 
grand conceptions ; two by Sir Edwin Landseer—the one portraying a 
“Highland Family,” the other “ Van Amburgh, the Lion Tamer, in 
the Cage with the Wild Beasts;” a full-length of George 1V. in 
Highland Costume, and a full-length of William IV. in Naval 
Costume, both by Wilkie; and a full-length of the Duke of York, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. ‘here are no less than six portraits of 
Napoleon, in different parts of the house; one of them over the 
chimney-piece in the Dake’s study. 

In the inner hall stands the colossal statue of Napoleon, by Canova. 
The figure is nude, holding a winged Victory in the right hand. On the 
entrance of the Allied armies into Paris, after the Battle ef Waterloo, 
it became a trophy of war, and was presented by the congregated 
Sovereigns of Europe to the illustrious hero to whom they owed their 
thrones. ‘There is also a bronze copy of the monument, by Ranch, at 
Berlin, dedicated to the veteran Blucher. 

An extremely interesting object in the Duke’s limited collection is a 
bust of Sir Walter Scott, by Chantrey ; and, curious enough, the fellow 
to it, by the same master, is in the collection of Sir Robert Peel, at 
Drayton. Sir Francis Chantrey gives some particulars as to the origin 
of this memorial of British genius, in a letter to Sir Robert Peel, dated 
26th January, 1838, and written in reply to some inquiries made of 
him by that statesman, He says:— / 

My admiration of Scott as a poet and a lege induced me, in the year 1820, to 
ask him to sit to me for his bust. The only time I ever recollect having asked 
a similar favour from any one. He agreed, and I stipulated that he should 
breakfast with me, always before his sitting, and never come alone, nor bring’ © 
more than three friends at once, and that they should all be Sateen ** 
of Well zy 0 


I made a copy in marble from this bust for the Duke 
sent to Apsley House in March, Leta rad se 4 ¢ por’ 
Sir Walter Scott that I ever executed in marble. I now come to your bust of 

, on condition that he woul 
from life for 

‘was made in 18) 
by Francis Chantrey, and presented by the sculptor to the post as a token of 


Sir Walter Scott fulfilled his promise in May and June in the same 
year; and Sir Francis was induced, instead of keeping the bust in hia 
studio, to part with it to Sir Robert Peel, who deposited it ut Drayton 
Manor, 


Nov. 27, 1852.] 


LITERATURE. 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Moxon. 


We are not satisfied with this laureate ode. The laureate oe, it 
must be confessed, is not the most hopeful of compositions—ha3 
generally borne marks of labour and incompleteness—for the most 
part, has been dry, hard, cold, formal—a forced product, in short, 
pleasing neither to the producer nor to the consumer; but still it 
has dealt with august themes, and aimed at a somewhat ambitious 
style, rather to be blamed for stiffness than carelessness, Of these | 
themes, the ode before us haa the most august that ever fell tothe chance 
of poet laureate; one to have wakened emulation in the most hiumble 
of minstrels, But Mr. Tennyson seems to have thought otherwise, and 
regarded the occasion ag happily intended to illustrate how readily he 
could sport with a great subject, and reduce its mightinezs to the sing- 
song of indolent rhythm and fumiliar rhyme ; spinning verse after verse 
of mere ballad sigsificance, and with none of the majesty of sound 
that betokens a lofty argument. Most inappropriate, alas! is this mode 
of treatment to the topic; for the “Great Duke,” whom he commemo- 
rates was the most unailected of men; and this self-same method is of 
all the metuods of verae-writing the most affected. The attempt at itis — 
made in the spirit of singularity. Instead of trusting to the recogaised | 
metres of the langusge and the simplicity of the matter, the poet elects 
a fantastical form, a free and easy manuer, promising indeed variety of 
tone and measure, but achieving monotony—eetting the compozer at 
large to combine every possible harmouy, aud ending in producing no 
music at all, The shepherd’s scrannel-pipe has more of melody than 
has the harp or organ of our courtly bard. 

With what regret we are compelled to pass such a verdict as this may 
be naturally imagined. In admiration of the Great Duke’s character 
and conduct, in estimation of the importance of his career, and in re- 
verence for his funeral ceremouia's, we yield to none. In respect, 
moreover, for Mr, Tennyson, as a poet, we are cxeceded by few. We, 
therefore, sincerely desired that honour should be done both to the dead 
and to the living, boih to the sutject of song and to the singer; and, a3 
sincere was our disappointment to tind the national tribute paid to a 
mighty memory by the State-appointed minstrel, not only soinadequate 
but *o insppropriate. While the centiments scarcely ever reach to the ele- 
vation of the theme, the injudicious style of expression lowers the best 
of them to the level of a contemptuous familiarity, offensive to well- 
educated taste. 

It iv evident that the poem begins without plan or purpose. The 
singer, of course, feels that it should be something apropos to the 
great Duke’s funeral, and to make sure of the topic seizes it at once, 
dashing his hand across the chords of his shell, indifferent to the notes 
that may be produced. ‘the hand is a well-practised one, chance is in 
its favour, and such a theme will, of course, take care of ilself ; or, rather 
what mastery over it will be displayed, when it can be announced and 
accompanied with so little preparation, Thus, therefore, it begins :— 

Let us bury the Great Duke 
With an Empire's lamentation, 
Lot us bury the Grout Duke 
To the noise of the mouraing of a mighty nation, 
When laurel-girlanded leaders fall, 
And warriors cari y te warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens humlet and hall. 
Thie, and much more, is what one of Shakspesre’s fools calls “ the | 
falee gallop of verse” —imost full and most facile in ita rhymes; ¢g.:— 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 
1 
} 


By ALFRED 


As fits au universal woo, 

Let the long, loag procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the monrnfal martiat music blow ; 
The last great Eaglisuman is low. 


The deseription of the Duke is better; but still poor to what it might 
and ought to have been :— 


Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 
The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whoie in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of largest irflaence, 
Yet freést from ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 


Conceive how the Grecian Pindar would have treated such 2 lyrical 
hero: how he would have descrided him, form and soul, until the stanza 
with which he was identitied had “breathed” with “thoughts” and 
“burned” with “ words.” Mr. Tennyson has contented himeelf with 
rhetorical common-places, technically expressed, not in the diction of 
poetry, but of ethics. But this is sublime, in point of language, to much 
that follows. For instance, this :— 


All is over and done: 

Render thanks to the Giver, 
Eng'an¢, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 
And render him to the mou'd. 


Could anything be more poor and mean than the point attempted in 
the words we have italicised? Is it pun, or pathos? In the same strain 
of what looks very much like doggerel, the lyrist still repeats his admo- 
nitions as to the tolling ef the bell. until he comes toa few lines where 
the dignity of the theme is allowed comewhat to vindicate itself :— 

Let the bell be to!l’d ; 

And thesound of the sorrowing anthem roli’d 

Thro’ the dome of the goiden cross, 

And the volieying cannon tannder his loss: 

3 knew their voices of old. 


But this touch is followed by some common-places in more verses of 
the “false gallop” school, with nursery rhymes appended; euch as 
“shame, claim, name, blame. same, frame, name,”—like endings, as 
familiar to the ear as “ breeze” and “ trees.” 

The best passage in the pocm follows. The sublime text in Isaiah, 
from which it is imitated, must be ever fresh in the memory of every 
poetical reader. 

Who is he thst cometh, 
hononr'd guest, 
With canner and with music, with 
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like anjIn anger, wheePd on Europe-shadowing 


wings. 
And barklog far the thrones of Kings, 


soldier and with priest, Till ono that senght but Daty’s iron 
With a nation wesping, and breaking crown i 
on my rest ? Ou that loud Sabbath shook the spoiler 
Mighty seaman, this is he down ; 
‘Was great by jand as thou by sea, A day of onsets of despair ! 
Thine island loves the well, thou| Dash’d on every rocky square 
famous man, Their surging charges foam’d them- 
greatest sailor since our world selves away; 
began. Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 
Now, to the roll of muffled drams, Thro’ the long-tormented air 
To thee the greatest soluier comes; Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 
For thi is he And down we swep? and charged ard 
_ Was great by land as thon by sea; We 
martial wisdom kopt us tree; So great a soldier taught us there, 
warrior-sesman, tis is ha, What long-enduring beartscouldvo 
"This is England's groatest son, In that world’s ake, Waterloo! | 
Wi x org cous rites, Mighty seaman, tender and trne, | 
¥ i thee ; And pure as he from taint of craven | 
at £ fights, guile, | 
Phy ; gun, O sav-onr of the silver-coasted iste. | 
thatin O shaker of the Baltic and the Nule, 
Agawst | Tfanght of things that hero befail 
= ] few and won : Touch 6 spirit among things divine, | 
And unde her sun If love of country move thee there atall, 
Ma’e the him on, Be glad because his bones are laid by 
, ater grow, thine ! 
ding fron vines And thro’ the centuries let a people’s 
; f it swarms Ww) 
Tite iaatete | tsps tas 
3 of eacies: people’s voice, 
Pan tis Beane The proof and echo of all human fame, | 
Follow'd up in valley and glen A people’s voice, when they rejoice . 
With blare of bugle, clamour of men, | At revelund pomp and game, 
Roll of cannon end clash of arms, Attest their great commander’s claim, 
And England pouring on her foes, With honour, honour, honour, honour | 
Such a war had such a close, to him, 54 
He withdrew to brief repose. Eterna! honour to his name. 
Again the ravening eagie rose 
The following appeal statesmen, though prosaically worded, 
Us also in good taste, wud highly judicious: , 


| More then is of man’s degrea 
| Must ba with us, watching here 
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© remember him who jed your hosts; |Nor palter’d with Eternal God for | 


Respect his sacred warning; guard power. i 
your coasts: His eighty winters freeze with one 
His voice ia silent in yonr council-hall rebuke 


For ever ; and whatever tempests lower, 
For ever silent; even if they broke 

In thander, silent—yet rome nher ali 
He spoke among you, and the Man who 


jan great self-seekors trampling on the 
= t. 


righ 
Truth-teller was our Enland’s Alfred 
named, 
spoke ; | Trath-lover was our English Duke; 
Who never cold the truth to serve the | Whatever record leap to ‘ight 
Lour, He never sha! be shamed. 

The post, then, rising with his theme, reminds his audience that “the 
path of duty is the way to glory,” enforcing the moral in the following 
eloquent liues, rich in allusion to Seripture types :— 

He, that ever followeth her commands,! Shall find the toppling craga of Duty 
On with toil of heart and koees and seuled 

hands, Are close upon the shining table- 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light| lands 

has won To which our God Himself is moon and 
His path up vard, and prevail’d, | sua. 

Exhausted with this effort, the poet then again betakes himself to 
moral common-places and ballad metres, which terminate the strain in 
other than a sublime mauner, leaving upon the mind no impression of 
music, no feeling of grandeur. Here aud there, however, in the midst 
of all this poverty and humility of thought and style, there is an occa- | 
sional beauty of phrase which arrests attention, Some of these minute | 
graces are observable ia ihe following passage :— 

O peace, it isa day of pain Whom we see not we revere. 
For one, upon whose han’ and heart] We revere, and we refrain 
and brain From tek of battles Jond and vain, 
Ones ths weightand fateof Europe hung.! Aud brawling mamories all too free 
For sach a wise humility 
As befits a solomn fane: 
At this our groat soemuly. | For solemu, wo, this day are we. 

The reader who can be pleased with these smail sprinklings of “ poetic 
dew” on the barren stems and branches of a wintry scene, mocking 
the blossoms and leaves of a more favourable season, will find many 
such in unexpected places, as his eye wanders over the lines of various 
length that compose the present lyric. Many of these have the true 
Tenuysonian gtitter ; but they are cold, aud merely ornamental, not the 
fruit of the warm vital rep withia. The subject must, it is clear, await 
Mr. Tennyson’s better mood; must become, perhaps, idealized by dis- 
tance of time, and then we doubt not we shall have a fine poem from 
his pen, the produce of a leisure consecrated to the high argument, not 
burried by the pressure of circumstances, but afree offering from the 
soul of the poet. RA eo : 


Monopy on THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By J. 
WESTLAND MARsTON, Esq. 


We performed the duty, last week, of stating that this Monody had 


A . pa ore 
Snch was the peace he won, snch hallowed rest 

For England—On, be this his long bequest! 

Bequest? He givesno more. We ere his heirs. 

Oh, word that almost mocks the wealth it bears. 

When com~s his like ? Twin column of the State, 

In fight Achilles, Nestor in debate ? 

Whose mind was virtue’s poise, whom no success 

Might dazzle, no adversity depress, 

No bribe allure, no artifice betray, 

No labour tire, when daty showed the way, 

No davger daunt and no renown elate ; 

His fate soared high, his soul outsoare4 his fate. 

A youth as fresh as his first Jaurcls were 

He gave his country ; and his silver hair 

Hououred the brows of service, brows that caught, 

Thro’ near an ace no shade of selfish thought. 

The earliest beam that on his pathway crossed, 

Beheld him where night found him—ar nis Posr. » 

Crowd to his bier! Kings, mourn the mighty chef! 

Ye hold your empires as h’s valour’s ficf. 

Ye warriors, monrn him! whose brizht round complete 

Knew every tura of war—excapt defeat. 

Mourn, statesmen! honesty was all his art. 

His mind’s clear vision was his npright heart. 

And now, syain, occurs a brief passage, which the Censor prior te 
psd could not permit to be spoken, consisting of two lines, ouly 
ese s— 


OF purpose firm, avd yet his will could bend 
To thoze his arm wes foremost to defend. 

The Duke’s concession to popular opinion was, it appears, an incident 
in his life, not to be recorded in a monoJy to his memory! All that 
breathed in this production of patriotism, of liberty, of reform—whe- 
ther in the church or in the market—wwas to be carefully expunged. 
The poet had prepared his oracle; but it was to be faldfied by the 
Pythoness whoz had to pronounce it! 

put we have done with this part of our argument. From this point 
the poem was permitted to proceed unaltered, or, rather, unmutilated, 
Monrn, bard and painter! Fancy’s noblest birth 
Js best belisved when greatness treads the cart. 
Our Shskspere’s self, who peopied svery sphere 
Secking a hero, hud but copied here. 
Mourn hica, ye sons of trade! for, by that peace 
He gave, your harbour. » sour atures increase. 
Mourn him, ye poer! i cret to your claim 
Ris bounty spake—the contrast to his fame. 
High into day the palms of his renown 
Aspired ; but, ‘neath their shade concealed, fowed down 
His rills of pity. Mourn! Who mourns him not? 
A hope undreamed. A memory unforgot. 
Mourndd bot living! Potent though unseen ! 
For thee Time’s recor? changes! He has deen 


been delivered at the Princess’ Theatre, by Mrs. Charles Kean, on 
Thursday, as appropriate to the evening of the Great Duke’s funeral. 
The perusal next morning, in the Morning Post, of the production itself 
confirmed us in our opinion of its poetic merits: but we could not re- 
press our surprise that the peem was occupied with generalities in praise 
of the Duke’s abstract virtues and devotion to duty, but never once con- 
descended to particularise his acts, whether in the senate or the field, 
Still, our suspicions were not aroused; we thought it “strange,” but 
were willing to accept it aa “true.” The poet, we thought, had chosen 
to take an ethical view of the subject; and we were well disposed to 
submit. But we were not long le!t unstartled from our propriety. A 
glance at a weekly contemporary gave the matter a very different com- 
plexion. Lo! another version of the poem appeared in the columns of the | 
Sunday Times, without any remarks ; but, which version contained abun- 
dant allusions both to the Duke’s victories and his political acts. This, said | 
we, is as it should be; but why were these passages not pronounced on 
the stage ? why were they omitted in the copy published by the Morning | 
Post? Had they been prohibited by the Lord Chamberiain, or any other 
authority? And, if so. what could have been the object of the prohi- 
bition? We then recollected a singular omission on the play-bills—an- 
nouncing the delivery of ‘a Monody,” but not stating on whom. For 
some reason of false delicacy, the public were left to guess that the 
poem was in honour of the Great Duke; his name being suppressed. 
We therefore determined to collate the two versions of the same 
Monody, to ascertain whether we could, from the internal evidence, dis. 
cover the motives for this extraordinary proceeding. 

The Monody thus commences :~- 

A p2use; ahush! ye, shapes, awhile retire, 
That draw your from the poet's fire. 
Stand mute, ye heroes, quickened by his will, 
And bodied by the astor’s art! ail still, 
Kneel with yelled brows, ye forms of sembled woe 
Not now for fabled grief a tear must flow, 
Not now may fadled greatness thrill the heart; 
Reslity ishere! Let dreams depart. 
Yes, to each thonght. the Hero who achieved 
What song has scarce recorded or conceived, 
Is presont now, he, on whose single mind 
Heaven st.ked tha lot of Europe and mankind ; 
Who, like the law that guides the planet’s track, 
Oar ord of fame, pursued throngh storm and rack 
Rose in the sight of nations, in whoze sky 
There fisshed alone one meteor prodigy,— 
Rose with calm march, enkindling shore on shore, 
And peaks that glory never lit before— 
Rose to its zenith; when that course was ron, 
Tne world was day, avd Britain was the sun. 
Onr Britain bore him! pride’s best claim is read ; 
Our Britain holds him! sorrow’s worst is said. 
What words may speak that sorrow ? what regret 
Measure the Hero's greatness and our debt ? 
For not to him we give the mere ace’aim 
Tht greets the conqueror: his was higher fame. 
The sword that led oar squadrons t» the fight, 
Ne'er drawn in vain— was ever drawn for right. 
Then occurs tlie omitted passage, relative to the Duke’s victories :~ 
Whether with patient foot, on Indlu’s shore,} 
He tracked the winding * Tizer of Mysore,” 
Or at Assaye—the fos piled rank on rank— 
Brea-ted a sea of fire, and on its bank 
Planied ovr banner; or, when Douro’s coast 
Lay biack ‘neath hostije thunder, looked and crossed; 
Oc built our envy on the entrenched height 
Of Yorres Vedras, thonee to swoop in might 
Upoa usurping va our; or. last, threw 
His sword into the fute of Waterloo, 
Poise] wp that scale where realm ou realm was hurled, 
And evened the wronged balance of the world. 

Some interpretation of this singular omission may be found, perhaps, 
in the Lord Chuinberlain’s crusade aguiast the for! coming pantomimes, | 
in which, it is currently reported, all references and tricks alluding to our 
relation with foreign powers, and particularly in regard to Louis Napo- | 
leon, huve been mercilessly prohibited. The same spirit seems to have 
been in operation here; and, in a monody expressly devoted to the memory 
of the Duke of Wellington. has obliterated the story of his military carer, 
We repeat, we care not by whom the omission has been directed, even if | 
under vertain influence, by the author himself; all we look at is the im- | 
plied motive. What! is it come to this, that Englishmen, in their 
public places, shall fear to hear even named the battles that our Wel- | 
lington feared not to win? Are the authorities that sway in all things i 
—the powers that be in England—overcome with such dread of that | 
“ great self-seeker, trampling on the right,” in Paris—that Englishmen | 
must “bate their breath’ und “speak in tones of whispered humble- | 
ness"—forbearing to specify the victories of the hero of Waterloo, 
because the Corsican avenger has enthroned himself in France? Forbid | 
it, pride! forbid it shame! forbid it, old English courage and natienal | 
indepeadence ! forbid it, British freedom, honesty, and conscience! Mr. | 
Marston has been decidedly justified in putting forth this second version | 
of hispoem. It is, supposing the paasages to be restorations, a complete | 
vindication of himself ;—but whom else does it implicate ? 

We proceed with the poem :— 

Freedom aad order were h’s ends; his star | 
Was duty, end blest peace the fruit of war! j 
Ay, peace, thrice-blest, where peace with conscience joins, 
Where liberty with stable rule combines.” 
Then follows another significant omission— 

Where Order smiles on Freedom from a throne, 
Which to obey—as now—and love are one, 
Where hearts may throb unlistened, nor keep time 
Tn their free instinct to the sordid chime 
Slaves ring for tyrants—where the mind and soul 

p May grow, and swe.-t religion crown the whole, 

This contrast between the constitution under which we live, and the 
absolute forms imposed by foreign despotisms, was likewise expunged, 
by this Censor before publication of stage literature. The Master of the 


| 


sn this instanoe, also ‘have inspired a wholesome dread 
i rag totaal reviser Muple me But to provved: 


\ 


Is writ on myriad tombs: He is. on thine! 

Death but promotes thee ; all that could decline 

Of thy most honoured beinc was—its dust: 

He never dies who holds his life a trust! 

Hid from ovr sight, denied to every sexse, 

The hero-pa rict rules in influence, 

A people free, united, just, and brave, 

Will kneel before tie altar of his grave; 

And vow that, while the seas shal! sweep our strand, 
No foe shall tread, no wrong pollute, the land 
Whose boast shall be, unto the latest sun, 

It nursed the fame, it holds the tomb, of WzLirxeTon. 


Such is the Monody—a poem of considerable beauty, but mutilated 
and robbed of its completeness prior to its being pronounced—and re- 
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| stored to its completeness by the act of the poet, on its republication. 


Had the passages so singularly omitted been immoderate in the tone, ad 
captandum in their expression, and obviously seditious in their motive, 
the proceeding would have been intelligible. but being such as they 
are, their excision is utterly unaccountable. Are we degenerate, that 
these things can be suffered 
To overcome us, like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? 

One thing is clear, that the anomaly of a censorship on stage literae 
ture previous to publication is an evil that ought to be speedily 
abolished ; if only to spare State officials the inconvenience of beiug 
suspected, as in this instance, of unwarrantable interference with senti- 
ments in which the honour and gratitude of the country are in question. 


WELLINGTON, A HisroricaL SketcH. By CitaRLes PHILures, 


This tribute to the fame of the Great Duke has been reprinted from 
the fourth edition of the author’s “Curran avd his Contemporaries” 
(one of whom was the Duke ; for he was an associate of Curran in the 
Irish Houze of Commone, in 1793). 

Mr. Phillips inclines to the opinion, that the Duke was born at 
Merrion-street ; “fortified by the baptismal register, and by the very 
best private authority.” The Sketch is, from first to Jast, a brilliant 
piece of writing, bristling with eloquence at every point; the author 
Justifying every phrase of his eu’ogy by the quotation of established 
authorities, in ioot-notes. Here is one of the most eloquent passages :— 

Amid the mingled scenes of Moorish romance and Spanish chivalry, every 
rock awoks some noble recollection—‘ visions of glory tired the aching sight.” 
The mighty spirit of the Cid himself seemed to arise, in recognition of a 
kindred heroism. Nor wera the hostile ranks unworthy their antagonist. No 
barbaric horde, an easy prey to discipline—no conscript levy, to whom war was 
novel; but iron legions, inured to danger, familiar with victory, and ignorant 
of tear. And the chiefs who led them—honour to their memories! nour to 
the brave, althongh they were our eusmies!—weli were such leasers worthy of 
such followers. No ancestral shield or herald’s artifice mace pedigree supply 
the place of merit. Nature’s own nobility, their cradle wus the ranks, their 
achievements their only title-deeds to distinciion; heroes, indeed, who, with 
their own bright swords, carved their armorial bearings: veterans of the 
bivouae, the battie, and the siere—now bronzed beneath tlie sua of Egypt, now 
nerved amid the Alpine snow:— their names familiar as the ficids on which 
they fought, and their exotic garlands culled from the varieties ot the climes 
in which they conquered. No wonder that their eagle had soared—from Rome 
to Moscow—over every capital in Europe—over all save London. No great 
Marrel ihat prostrate dynesties indicated its course, and rsing kngdoms 
mia ked its resting-plece! Bu’, before Wellington, the stancard and its bearer 
Grooped together, The “ Javincibles” were vanquished One ty one, marshal 
after marshal, fled the field; until, at last, his crown shivere}, his throne in 
fragments, aud his mighty empire a tradicion, their glor.ous master—even ihe 
reat Nxpoleon—saw his conqueror. 

Ner was it always on individual leader against whom be had to combat. 
There wero occasions on which he stood, and stood sione, against the concen- 
traed energies of France. In one singio month, and in one single provinces, 
that of Estramadura, six of their ablest geuerals, Soult, Ney, Morticr, Keller. 
mau, Victor, and Sebastiani, were in the field against him. At another period, 
thongh separated, there were in force in the Pexiasula, Mortier et Leon, Sonit 
at Zamora, Kellerman at Valladolid, Suchet xt Zaragoza, aud St. Cyr at the 
blockade of Gerona. In numerical force, too, we disparity was feariul, Napo- 
jeen had wt one time availabie in Span very nearly two hurdred thoussod 
troops. In the terrific tight of Talavera—where each army iost a fourth part 
otits complement—we were by two to ons out-numbered. At Fuentes a’ Onore 
there were two to one of infantry, and five to oe of cavulry Opposed to us, 
Fearful disparity! But difficulties seemed no longer difficuities—obstacies ap- 
peared, as if merely for the purpose of being eurmvuntad. All pated before tha 
star of Wellington, From the tirst riflo-shot at ihe villaze of Obwus, to the last 
gun which boomed at Toulouse, over an empires grave—tiom the day ou ¥ 
he resigned bis desk, in Dublin, to thaton which (having received iwelve t. 
the thanks of Parliament) he took his seat among the Peers of Enclane 
Viscount, Earl, Marquis, Duke (honour’s fountaiti being quite exhausted), in 
right of all, at once, his path was a plane of coniiaued elevations. 


With these emphatic words the Sketch appropriately eloses:— 


Regarding the foo he had to combat, the difficulties he had to contend with, 
and the means at his disposal, Wellington, as a general, never had an eqnal, 
No; neither in modern times, nor in remote antiquity. I do mean to express my 
fuil conviction that, could the heroes of the past appear once more amongst ns, 
answering their summons from the roli-call of feme, they wou'd, as the world’s 
warriors of our day have dons, recognise him as their head, and serve 
bensath his banner. Yes, we have belield him, and with the concurrence of his 
choicest spirits, the chosen of theearth. Marshals and kings and emperors have 
1ol'owed him, the elected leader of their veteran hosts, and never foliowed him, 
exc: pt to victory ; victories, be it remembered, over whieh humanity need not 
mourn, nor honour blush, for they were unborn of ambition and unsuilied by 
rapscity. Through war’s dire atmosphore they shine aloof, in constellated 
graadenr—all radiant with its glory, but divested of its guilt, through 
their redeeming motive—a workl’s emancipation, In Wellington’s 
behalf, therefore, we betray no arrocance. We but vindicate the 
claim which Eurepe has accorded, and which hes been more than justified 
by results. We only anticipate what history will record, and what s'e already 
has commenced recording. We but feelly follow the exaiilple of our day, 
wich, with impatient gratitode, has iorestailed posterity, and unveiled to him, 
before death, his dawning immortality, Almost canomzed in life, he breatues 
amid his relics. He waks abroad, impeded by his moauments. Our streets 
and squares and bridges,as he passcs, speak to him of the name which Eng; 
lund’s chileren’s children will learn by heart. Columns and stanes and 
triumphal arches awake tha past and typify the future. Through her Ajisons 
and Napiers, the anointed of the shrine, the awful oracle itself bas spoken, 
Welungton bas heard the deatiless words, Weasarres is to hear, and which 
“unborn ages” will sevept and yenerste, 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
COMPANION-IN-ARMS, 


AS 


Ir has often been said of the Duke of Wellington that he was bound up in 
a self-satisfied sense of his own glory, and w2s regardless of the great 
aids he derived from other officers. It has also been charged against him 
that he was of a cold, selfish, and haughty temperament, and could not 
Such imputations 
as these are only deserving of notics because they serve as a reason for 
bringing into light the real character of the man whose reputation they 


appreciate the merits of his younger contemporaries. 


affect, and for adding tributes to his character without adulation. 
In locking through the despatches and speeches of the Duke, we find 


many instances ef spontaneous alacrity in testifying to the merits: f 


companions-in arms, in doing justice to reputations which, from some 
cause, were temporarily under a cloud; of a manly resolve to stand 
between public opinien and the military estimate of the conduct it pre- 
judged, of frank and unreserved communication on the great events of 
the hour. A few of these we will string together, as reminding the 
countrymen of the Dake of those qualities of the soldier and the gentle- 
men which got paled in the splendour of his exploits, or forgotten in the 
civil glories of his later social career. 

A Portuguese nobleman, of high family, had objected to have quar- 
tered on him a British officer, who was married, with children, The 
Duke took the trouble to write to him a long explanatory despatch, in 
the course of which he says:—“ It is not very agreeable to anybody to 
have strangers quartered in his houze; nor is it very agreeable to us 
strangers, who have good houses in our own country, to be obliged to 
seek fur quarters here. We are not here for our pleasuie; the eituation 
of your country renders it necessary ; and you, a man of iumily and for- 
tuue, who have much to lose, should not be the first to complain of the 
inconvenience of our presence in the country. I do everything in my 
power to alleviate the inconvenience which all must suifer. We pay ex- 
travagant prices with unparalleled punctuality for everything we re- 
ceive; aud I make it a rule to inquire into and redress every injury that 
is really done by the troops under my command, as I shall that to which 
I have above referred, of which you complain, in the conduct of 
tow rds your eervant.” 

Such missives as these were handed from hand to hand, and produced 
their effect on others, as Wellicgton well knew they would. 

If he could thus reprove a purillanimous Portuguese, he could not the 
less do ju-tice to the Po! tuguese troops, which he deserived us bei g, next 
to the British, the best in the Peninsula. Nor was he slow in doing jus- 
tice to the few heroic men the Peninsula produced at that pericd: wit- 
ness bis character of the Marquess de Romana. “In him,” he said, 
“the Spanish army have lost their brightest ornament, his country th-ir 
most upright patriot, and the world the most strenuous and zealous dv- 
fender of the cause in which we are engaged; and I shall always sxe- 
knowledge with gratitude the assistance which I received from him, as 
well by his operations as by his counsel, since he had been joined with this 
army.” Writing home of the battle of Albuera,he thus expresses bimself:— 
“You will have heard of the Marshel’s (Beresford) action on the 16th. 
The fighting was desperate, and the loss of the British has been very 
severe; but. adverting to the nature of the contest. and the manner in 
which they held their ground egainst all the efforts the whole French 
army could make againct them, notwithstanding all the losses which 
they had eustained, [ think this action one of the most glorious and 
honcurable to the character of the troops, of any that has been fought 
during the war.” In the trne spirit of a soldicr was his celebrated letter 
to Dumouriez, descriptive of the battle of Waterloo, in which he says :—- 
* Notre Bataille du 18 a éié une de géans; et notre succes a été complet, 
comme vous yorez. Que su me favorise assez pour que je n’en a'e 
plug, parceque je suis dé-oié de la perte de mes anciens amis et camn- 
rades. Mon voisin et collaberaieur (Bliicher) est en bonne sanié, 
quoique un peu sonfirart d'une chf'e qu'il a faite d’un cheval blesré sous 
lui dans la betaille du 16.” And also bis well-known letter to Marshal 
Beresford, in which he describes the battle of Waterloo as a “ pounding 
match.” More sedate than that characteristic epistle was his letter to the 
sane friend and -ompanion-in-arms, on the 15th August, 1815, when he 
wrote :— The battle of Waterloo was certainly the hardest fought thst 
has been for many years, I believe, and has placed in the power of the 
‘Allies the most important results. We are throwing them away, bow- 
ever, by the ipfamous conduct of some of us; and [| am eorry to add, 
that our own Goverament aiso are taking up a little too much the tone 
of their rascally newspapers, They are shifting their objects; and, 
having got their cake, they want both toeat it and keepit. As for 
your Portuguese concerns, { recommend you to resign, and come away 
i y. It is imporsible fur the Briti-h Government to maintain 
Britsh officers for the Portuguese army, at an expense even so trifling as 
it is, if the Portuguese Govermmert are to refuse to give the service of 
the army in the cause of Europe in any manner. Pitch them tothe 
devil, then, in the mode which will be most dignified to yourself, and 
that which will have the best effect in opening the Prince’s eyea to the 
conduct of his rervants in Portugat; and Jet the matter work its own 
way. Depend upon it, the British Government tnust and will recall the 
British officers.” 

Tn the House of Lords, in the year 1819, he took oceasion te deliver a 
strong gium on the conduct of the Indian army. In the course of 
his epeech, he professed his entire concurrence in the tribute of appro- 
bation bestowed on the Marquis of Hastings, for hia conduct of the late 
warin India. There could not remain a doubt in the minds of those 
acquainted with the facts, but that the wisdom of the plan on which it 
was commenced, and the vigour of its execution, merited the highest 
praise. The noble Duke said, “he was pleased that an opportunity like 
the present had occurred to do justice to the services and gallantry of 
our troops in India, which were often neglected or disallowed. No 
troops in the world performed their duty better, or observed a more 
steady discipline. They had evinced their good quulities in all their 
late transactions, whether acting in great marses or smell detach- 
ments. In all situations they had nobly performed their duty.” 

This was no grudging praise; and it effeetually disposed of the cry 
that the Duke of Wellington forgot bis old comrades, or, in other words, 
kicked down the ladder by which he had risen. 

We may also cite his earnest defence of Lord Londonderry, when, in 
obedience to the popular feeling, the nomination of that nobleman to 
the embaesy to St. Petersburg was cancelled. He said :— 


My Lords, having learned that it wonld not be disagreeable to my noble friend 
to be employed in the public service, I did concur in the recommendation ; cr, 
rather, my Lerds, I did recommend to my right honocrable friend, Sir Robert 
Peel, that my noble friend should be appointed Atnhessador to the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. I made tiis recommendation, founded as it was on my own per- 
senal knowledge ot my nebletriend for many years past—on the many great and 
important rmiliiery services he has performed, and on the fitness he has proved 
himself to possess for such an appointment in those various diplomatic omploy- 
ments he has filled during a long period of time; mors partieniarly, at the 
Court of Vienna, where for a period of nine years, he performed most important 
services to the entire satisfaction of the Ministers who «mpioyed him, up to the 
last moment of hisemployment. He returned from the aischarge of that office, 
my Lords, with the strongest testimony of the approbation of the then Secretary 
cf State for Foreign Affairs. Iwas aware, my Lords, of the peetliar talents uf 
roy neble friend in certain respects, for this particular office, and ct his coise- 
quent fitnors for this very description of diplomatic employment, especial'y on 
account of his being a military efficer of high rank in the service of this conniry, 
and of distirguished reputation in the Rawian army. I knew the peculiar xd- 
vantages that must attech to an individual conducting such an embassy on that 
account. Under these circumstancer,I was justifed, my Lords, in recomme. d- 
ing my nob e friend, and I was giad to tnd that my right honourable fiiend con- 
enrred iu that recommendation, and that his Majesty was pleased to approve of 
it. I may also «dd, that the nomination of my noble friend having been comm u- 
nicated in the usual manner to the Court of St. Petersburgh, it was received 
with approbation at that Court. For all these reasons, my Lords, it wes wiih 
the grea’est regret I learned tbat this nomina'ion—for it had gone no further 
than norcination—was net approved of in another place ; for it is in consequence 
of that exp es-ion of disapproval that my nobie friend, with that delicacy of feel- 
ing which be.ongs to his character, has declined the office. 


Considering that Lord Londonderry at this time laboured under 
popular odium, and that hie past services were either unknown or for- 
gotten, the steadfastness of the Duke to his ancient companion-in-arms 
cannot but go to detract from the opinion to which we have referred at 
the opening ot this article. 

‘The Duke of Wellington never missed an oceasion to do honour to an 
old conipunion-in-arms. Witness his euiogium on Lord Seaton. In 
March, 1840, he said,in the House of Lords:—“T had the honour of 
being conuected with the noble and gallant Lord in service at an early 
period of his life; and I must declare that, at all times, and under all 
circumatences, he gave that promise of predence, zeal, devotion, and 
ability, which he hus eo nobly fulfilled im his eervices to his Sovereign 
and his country, during the recent proceedings in Canada. I entisely 
agree with the noble Viscount in ail that he has said, respecting the 
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conduct of my noble and gallant friend, in remaining, under all cireum- |“ The Duke’s Funeral—Devonshire House, 
stances, at his post, and in taking the command of the troops, although 
it was not thought expedient by the Government to place him again in 
the government of the provinces, I agree with the nobie Viscount in 
withing that such examoles as that which has been shown may be 
always followed in her Mojesty’s service; for I must suy that there 
never was a brighter example of fortitude and discretion than that 
which has been manifested by the noble and gallant Lord.” 

Long ago, the Duke devoted himself to the praise of Sir Charles 
Napier, to whove talents he afterwards gave such testimony in his well- 
known and laconic recommendation to the East India Company. In 
i8i4, he said, speaking of the gallant veteran :—" My Lords, I must 
say, that, after giving the fullest consideration to these Operations (in 
Scinde), I have never known an instance of a officer who has shown in a 
higher degree that he possesses all the qualities and qualifications to 
enable him to conduct great operations, He has maintained the utmost 
discretion ‘and prudence in the formation of his plans, the utnost 
activity in all the preparations to insure his success, and, finally, the 
utmost zeal, galiautry, and science, in carrying them into execution.” 

Add to these the Duke’s eulogies on the present Viscount Lardinge, 
and ).is noble defence of Sir Harry Smith, whcn aseailed for his conduct 
of the Kaffir War, and there is evidence enough that the Duke was not 
the cold and impassible man he was reprecented to be; but that, when 
occasion required, he could spring up to the aid or the hononr of the Science was oddly pressed into the aid of the public appreciation of 
brave. When the object of his eulogy had been a compstion-in-arms; | the pageant, by a few opticians advertising their wares; as “ portable 
the only perceptible ditference was a slightly-increased earnestu eas, and + perspective glasses, for viewing objects within the distance of a mile, so 
an approuch to something very like tenderness of feeling. ‘Lo these extensively patronised on this occasion,” &c, Another glase * will sur- 
public proofs may be added innumerable minor instances in private life, pri-ingly assist the sight in viewing the procession.” Another announces 
proving the Duke to have been eensitively alive to all the feelings of 2 | “the Best View of the Funeral for 12s. 6d. can be obtained by purchas- 
comrade and all the duties of a commander, ing” a glass, “ which will and out, in a clear and distinct manner, the 


Piccadilly (directly oppo- 
site),” &e. In Cockspur.street we find, “a large first-floor window at 1) 
guineas; and an extensive flat roof at 6s, 6d. each person; with good 
private door, good fires, and every comfort.” The following may he 
taken as an average of the Strand seats: first floor, £20; second floor, 
£10; third floor, £8; fourth floor, £4: each room for 12 or 16 persous ; 
and single seats in shop at one guinea each. 

A few ingenious traders provided for outward show of grief by “ cypress 
hatbands ;” and others, who “keep x poet,” after sympathisingly refer 
ring to the public sympathy ey. ot respect, ventured to suggest, 
as “the appropriate indieator of public appreciation,” ‘a new emt of 
mourning for the occasion ;” the advertisers adding, that they “ are in no 
way desirous of making this a business affair!” In this class we find 
“a mourning head-dress, suitable for wearing in the Cathedral,” and for 
open-air seats—the gear being warm, protecting the throat, and not 
impeding the view, as would a bonnet. Nor was the hair itself for- 
gotten ; for the proprietors of the “ incomparable Huile Macassar,” in- 
dulged in a sort of historical retrospect, associating their own brilliancy 
with the glories of the Great Hero. Next, a tailor’s firm recommended 
every one to be provided with a life-preserver, on the 18th; and the pro- 
prietor of a bath establishment delicately suggested that “ the luxury of 
; fae bath will be appreciated by those who Lave witnessed the Duke's 
uneral.” 


features of the great men and the most minute objects present on that 
memorable oceasion.” 

Nor were creature comforts for the day forgotten: here we have “the 
Duke of Wellington’s Funeral Wine, in immense demand ;” and there, 
that “ delicious article, the Wellington Funeral Cake ;” an extra supply 
of celebrated lemon biscuits, &c.; while a famous Chelsea tavern wes 
“open for the accommodation of visitors to tle great national cere- 
monjal.” 

We now approsch a more censurable mode of “ watching the turn of 
the market,” by the raking up of relics and memorials of the Great 
Duke, and advertising them for sale to the highest bidder; though, in 
some cases, the strange proceeding is qualified by the owner promising 
that the sums realised shall be sppropriated tocharitable purposes. First 
on our list is a“ genuine and unique relic of the late Duke of Welling. 
ton.—A lady will dispose of a Lock of his Grace’s Hair, which can be 
guaranteed ; the date of its being cut, and circumstances of possession, 
will be imparted to the purchaser. The owner would not like to port 
with it under 50 guineas ; but is open to a hberal offer.” Again: ‘ Me- 
mento of the late Duke of Weilington—To be disposed of, a Lock of 
the late illustrious Duke’s Hair. Can be guaranteed. The highest offer 
will be accepted.” Next: ‘tA valuable relic of the late Duke of 
Wellington.—A lady having in her possession a quantity of the 
late illustrious Duke's Hair, cut in 1841, is willing to part 
with a portion of the same for £25. Satisfactory proof will be 
given of its identity, and of how it came into the owner’s possession.” 
Again: “A Lock of Hair of the late Duke of Wellington to be disposed 
of, now in the posses-ion of a widow lady. Cut off the morning the 
Queen was crowned,” &c. Next: “ The Greatest Relic of the Age—A 
Lock of the Mane of the Horse the late Duke rode in the Battle of 
Waterloo. Cut off by the Duchess. The property of a private indivi- 
dual. The most indisputuble evidence given of its genuineness. It 
being supposed that this will, in all probability, be the only piece offered 
to pullc competition, the advertiser declines naming a price, but the 
most liberal offer will be accepted within u week,” &c. Again: * For 
Sale, a Waistcoat, in good preservation, worn by his Grace some yeurs 
back, which can be well authenticated as such.” But, more reprehen- 
sible, is the following piece of cupidity, from the Times of the 19th (we 
omit the name): “Relic of the Duke of Wellington for sate.—The 
son of the late , of Reading, the well-known hair-cutter to his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, at Strathfieldeaye, has a emall quantity 
of Hair, that his father cut from the Duke’s head, which he is wiiling to 
dispose of. Any one desirous of y ossessing such a relic of Englend’s 
Tlero, ere requested to make their offer fur the same,” &. In the Times 
of the 21st, also is offered a small portion of the Duke’s Hair to be dis- 
posed of, “ with irrefragable testimony,” &c. 

The traffic in autographs has considerably revived since the death of 
the Duke, for whose letters very large sums have been demanded. The 
Times of Nov. 10 contains thirteen advettisements of these relics for 
sale: the price asked for a letter, with sézl and post-mark, written in 
1828, is 20 guineas ; of another, 15 lines, with envelope, date 1844, £10; 
but, in the next advertisement, an autograph note, with stamped enve- 
lope and seal, is offered for 30 shillings. In the Times, Nov. 19, an auto- 
graph letter, “a good specimen of the sternly courteous style of his 
Grace,” is offered at above £5. Next, an “ autograph business lett_r, 
courteous, and style highiy characteristic,” is priced at £15. 

4 singular memento of the Duke has been preserved, under the follow- 
ing circumstances, and is offered for sale by advertisenient in the Times 
of Nov. 12. Several years since, there was published in Italian an ode 
on the ceath of Napoleon by Manzoni, which was translated into French 
by ene Anglini, ot Venice. It appears that the Duke was oue day read- 
ing a copy of this work in passing through Kent. His Grace, we dare 
Say, Was not much struck with its merit, for he tore it in pieces, and 
threw it out of the carriage window. A gentleman on the road side 
picked up the fragments, and here they are, offered as a memento of his 
Grace—an appropriation never dreamt of by the great Hero. 

The following calculation has been mace with some care (in the Ob- 
server), for the purpose of ascertaining the proximate amount of money 
paid by the public for mere seats to view the Funeral procession :— 


There were in the line of procession, in Piccadilly, 109 honses; St. James’s- 
street. 90; Pall-Mall, 124; Cockspur-street, 34; Charing-cioss, 24; Strand, 
457; Fleet-street, 208; Ludgate-bil,90; St. Panl’s Churebysrd, 30: in the 
whcle, 1157 houses, besides the club-houses, the houses in Waterloo-p ace and 
Trafalgar-square, ané the end houses of overy street abutting upon thé lire The 
enclo-ures of St. Martin’s, St. Clement’s, and St. Dunstan's, accommodated 6000 
persons; the gallery over the Opera Colonnade, 1000; Crocktord’s three gal- 
leries, 1000; and the Arundel sittings 1000 persons. Now, sssuming that thero 
were oniy 60 spectators in each house (69,420), there must have been private 
accommodation for abort 120,000 peopis ; and if one-third be deducted on ace 
count of those who devoted weir establishments to the accommodation of their 
connections and friends, there will remain 80,000, which, at one sovereign a 
head, makes £80,000; and this som must be considered a low average estimate, 
since it is well known that many persons made considerable suns by tuking 
windows, rooms, and houses, at high prices, on speculation, and sub-letting them 
at two, three, five, and in, some cases, ten guineas a head, and that the “ seaftold- 
erecting fund” of the diffzrent clubs wes amply made up by the sums paid by 
those memters who had obtained the privilege of introducing ladies, ; 


Portions ef the churchyards in the route of the proceseion were turned 
to benevolent account, by lettiog the ground for sittings and devoting the 
profits to the parochial char.ties. ‘hus, by sittings in the churchyard of 
St. Murtin’s-in-the-Fields, and the admission of persons to the rvof’ of 
the church, the sum of about £200 was cleared. In the churchyard of 
St. Mary-le-Strand seats were erected for 1658 persons, of which, how- 
ever, about 1000 only were occupied. At Sr. Clement’s, the erection of 
the galleries cost about £200, and the receipts for seats were £800. In 
each of the above cases the profits were added to the funds of the paris 
schools. At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, the ground was let fur £100, 
which sum was added to the funds of the lufant School: there were 520 
prt all which were let, besides alout 100 upon the roof of the 
church. Z 

At the south-west angle or Arundel street, Strand, was a large and 
lofty pavilion, named “* The Arundel Sittings,” erected at the cost of Mr. 
Macey, builder, under the superintendence and from the plan of Mr, 
H. R. Abrabam, the architect. The ground was le ate the vecasion for 
£60; there were sittings provided for nearly 1000 perzons, the cost was 
about £250, and the result was a net profit of £300 to the builder, who 
also seated gratuitously several customers and iriends. This was one of 
the most finished buildings of its class throughout the line. 

Passing from theee trivial records of the spectacle to the impressions 
of its grandeur, how many great and glorious deeds were commemorated 
in the pageant of last week, when the funeral route glittered with the 
brillianey of the Campus Martius of old, yet when Princes and people 
alike assembled to do honour to the warrior, whose end was peace. 


_——— ae 


Tux Weitincron Foxerat,—In Kilmore church (of which an 
Engraving was given inthe InLustkarep Loypon News of the !6th ult.) was 
rencered the forther and final, but striking acd) eculiar mark of venetation for 
the lamented chieftain, of a solemn rervice—chiefly selected from that for the 
burial of the dead—being performed, as nearly as possible at the moment of in. 
Feri fom pen the base wie inarmlSten Tae Eppa 

eriod, from ngon, the be Ww ‘mission, e appropriate 
oa, * He is toth dead and b ” Acts ii., 29, i 


“SEATS TO LET.”—MEMORABILIA OF THE 
LATE FUNERAL. 


“ The English are a nation of shopkeepers,” said Napoleon, in one of 
his cynical moods; and the consignment of his couqueror to the tomb 
has led to some strange exemplifications of the imperial sneer as re- 
gards our metropolitun population. The pageant itseif was charac- 
terised by fitting simplicity and grandeur; and the conduct of the peo- 
ple, who stood bare-lieaded in the streets as the warriors remains 
pessed by, was one of the most impressive features of the spectacle; 
but there is a host of rinor circumstances preparatory to the ever t, 
which show unmistakably that what “cur good Edmund” said of his 
being an “ age of calculators aud economists” was not merely a flourish of 
thetoric ; and that the “ age of chivalry” has not since returned, Watching 
the market, and turning the penny, have long beeu the attributes of 
different grades of our population; but, with ali our recollection of their 
passion for trafficking iu sights and shows, and making hay in the sun- 
shine of their glory, we were scarcely prepared for such a crop of sub- 
stential lucre as was reaped by speculators in the national solemnity of 
the 18th—a practical refutation of the picture,as drawn fiom a dis- 
tance :— 

Here were none 
Who cared to buy and sell, aud make a gain, 
For one whole day. 


The advertising columns of our newspapers have, within the past 
month, fully shown how ingenuity has been racked to turn the event to 
best account; and, although we do not propose here to uee the in- 
ventors precisely according to their deserts, a passing moral may be 
gleaned from showing up a few of the gentle stratagems, in which it is 
pretty clear the prospect of gain must have outmestercd grief. We 
question if the love of gorgeous pageants and ridings ever drew from 
the pockets of curious speciators so large an amount of specie, and 
through such various channels, as was drawn at the late public funeral. 
Several instances border upon the ludicrous, from the clumsy attempts 
of their originators to conceal their motives, and their inilure in dis- 
suising them. The leve of gain may often be traced through the flimsy 
veil of sorrow, while an unseemly care for creature con:furts obtrudes 
iteelf at the expense of a smile; and our present object is to point at 
such instances, with mild reproof, at the same time that we preserve 
them 4s so many curiosities of the record, and odd contributiuns to “ the 
history of prices.” 

Among the earliest arrangements were seats to view the pageant; the 
tariff of prices presenting some amusing lures. Foremost in tne market, 
the City caterers proved themselves sensible of the advautages of their 
portion of the line by demanding the most exorbitant prices; though 
justifiable upon principle, that 


The worth of a thing, 
Is what it will bring. 


In some cases, however, more was held out than could be realised. 
Thus, one advertiver had “a first-floor in Fieet-street, close to Yemple 
Lar, where the ceremony of opening the gate could be seen ;” whereas the 
gate was not closed at all, nor hus it been shut fur yeurs. Vhereport that a 
gallery in front of Somerset House was fitting up fur the Queen led the 
advertisers in that quarter to premise by the rumour, which turned 
out unfcunded: these advertisements ran—* The Queen at Somerset 
House” —" Her Majesty being expected,” &e. “ Charmg-cross decidedly 
affords the best opportunity ior viewing the cortege,” said one of the 
morning journals, which opinion some advertisers quoted in their an- 
nouncements as adroitiy a a publisher seizes upon a jJeasant recom- 
mendation of anew book. ‘The “ best view in the line” was, however, 
to be found everywhere along it; and “ first-rate views” abounded from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard to Piccadilly. The former locality was recom- 
mended by its “commanding the very best view of this imposing 
spectacle, ag well as the reception, by the clergy, of the coffin, which 
mnust necessarily remain a considerable time precisely opposite the house.” 
Cockepur-street was advertised as “decidedly the best povition in the 
whole route: an early application is requisite, as they are fast filling up. 
Also a few places on the roof. A most excellent view.” Some udver- 
tisers stated “present terms, which will be increased, as the period 
approaches ;” another strangely commenced with “ Funeral, including 
Beds the night previous ;” and another, * Funeral of England’s Hero. 
The most commanding view,” &c. Here is odd confusion: a 
drawing-room “ communding a first-rate view of the procession, by 
Pall-Mall, suitable only fora family of distinction.” A first floor in 
Fleet-street promised ‘the best view in the line of route, furnished, 
suitable fora nobleman and family :” elsewhere there was “a choice 
window, capable of accommodating « party of eight, with every accom- 
modation.” But the most pretentious advertisement was “ Funeral of 
the Immortal Hero of Waterloo. The only house in the whole route of 
the procession where a comfortable seat is obtainable, combined with a 
good view,” &c. Perhaps, however, this is eclipsed by a house in Pall- 
Mall advertised as ‘‘ commanding at one view the entire procession.” 

“ Wellington Funeral Agency Offices” were opened; plans, 
models, and drawings, with the places occupicd by spectators, were 
shown in some shops; and curious was it to sce persons bargaining for 
seuts in shop-windows, and trying the point of view by eitting in several. 

The Prices of Seats, of course, varied with situation. Yhe lowest we 
find in the tanff by advertisement were, * cheap seats, in the best part 
of the Strand. Shop seais, 8s. 6d. ; rooms, well warmed, up stairs, from 
7s.; entire rooms, moderate ; roof seats, 4s. 6d.” The house-top location, 
by the way, was carried to a dangerous height; for upon the rvof, a 
small, but lofty, (five-storied) house in the Strand, we counted some 
thirty spectators, several of whom were perched upon the mo-t perilous 
points. The only faial accident recorded was that by a fall from 
the roof of Diumuond’s bankirg-louse, at Charing-cross. 

Returning to the prices: in the same column with the above, we find 
advertised, near Somerset House, “a furnished room, with three 
windows, to accommodate over tweniy persons: present terms £25, 
with an ample cold collation, wines, &c.; or £20 withcut refreshment.” 
Among the highest prices were, on Ludgate-hill, “a large dining-room, 
with balcony, on the first floor, price fifty guineay,’—to aecommodate 
fifty peisons. In the succeeding advertisement, ‘on Ludgate-hll, is the 
best parapet view in the whole line, 15s.” Lower down, in the same 
column (Times, Nov. 15,) we find “a firet floor in Yiccadilly, oppo- 
site the Green Park, price £60.” On Saturday, Nov. 13, the 
sum of 380 guiness (agreed upon some days previously), was 
paid for a first iloor ih Ficet-street, the liouseholder trying to 
evade the bargain; within three days the same cum was paid 
for a second floor; and fer a third-flcor bed-room, for three 
nights, 20 guineas. In some cases, seats were advertised for; and 
among the * Wants” we find “a second-floor room, with two windows, 
for a gentleman and his family, not to exceed twelve persons, and for 
which he is willing to pay #5, and not more.” Elsewhere, 20 guineas 
were offered for @ fist floor, Buckingham Ifouse, Pall-Mail, was 
put up in 78. and one guinea seats ; “ families may bring their own ser- 
vants.” One householder made the most of his locality, by advertising : 
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AMUSEMENT. 


s to announce that na 


noe, No 2, Manchester-square, at Eight o'Cloc< 
per » when ahe will bo eee Ags following eminent artistes rl 


Kate Loder); Messrs Alfred Pierre, 


ve, Lucas 
Gingld Tickets, Half-a-gainea each; to bo 
shi ts SSeS ane A ASS een ae 
OVH’S KNTERTAINMENTS.—These ce- 
Icbrated Entertainments will be given on MONDAY, NOVEM 
29. DECEMBER | aad 2, at the Star Rooms, Oxford, Tussday, 
50, at tha Aosombly Rooms, Banbury. Dec. 3, at Thame. Des 
at the Institution, Bridgnorth. Dec, 10 and 13, at the Royal 
Clarence Howl, baer. Deo. 14, at the Atheneum, Teignmovth. 
Dec. 16, at Exmouth. Veo. 16,at Sidmouth, Dec, 20, at the Institu- 
tion, Islingion.—-Begin at Right. Tickets, 3a, 26, and Is. 


——— 


it ish Jace {cleat he ad Desert An SESS SS 
AALDWELL’'S SOIREES DANSANTES.— 
Every Evoning, Eight to Twelve. Admission, 6d; por Quarter, 
£1 ls. Splendid Now Ball-room, with all the arrangements com~ 
plote. Mr Caldwell guarantees to teach any Lady or Gentieman 
uainted with the routine of the Bail-room to enter with grac: 
wot freedom, and take part in this fashionable amusement, iu 
Private Lessons ior £1 108. —Dean-atreot, Soa. 


Peteptueiniaadcsiclanhinttstiictoniisodess Eeccamtahiee = S 
AMITHFIELD CLUB PRIZE CATTLE 
SHOW, and EXHIBITION of IMPLEMENTS, Seeds, Roots, 
BY commncness TUGSDAY MORNING, and closes FRIDAY EVEN! 
ING, 7th, Sth, 9th, and 10th of DSCEMBER. BAZAAR, KING 
STREET, aud BAKER-STREET. The arrangements this year are upon 
a more extended scalo, and marked by the usual attention tothe com- 
sori of the visitors, thereby enabling ladies tw view this National Exhl- 
bition with facility. 


a 
HE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE and 
POULTRY SHOW, 1852.—The FOURTH GREAT ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of Cetile, Sheep, Pigs, and the various ikinds of 
Domestic Poultry, will be heid in BINGLEY HALL, BIRMINGHAM, 
on TUESDAY, WEDNESUAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 
Mth, 1th, 16th, and (7ch days of Decerober. The PRIVATE VIEW 
and the ANNUAL DINNER on TUESDAY. December 14. Admin 
sion: on Tuceday, 53; and on Wednesday, Thureday and Friday, \s. 


pesca lacanoet a Aan Nieetalb seabed Ras onto bene Fetes A Trae 
He GREAT METROPOLITAN EXHIBI- 
TION of POULTRY, PIGEONS, and RABSITSA, Open to Great 
Britain. under most distingnished ORE will take place at the 
exsensive Cricket Grownt, the OVAL, KENNINGTON, on tho Ist, Sd, 
4tb, and Sthof JANUARY uext. A much larger amount of Prizes 
will be awarded than has ever bee? given at any cther Exhibition 
‘The Prico Lists, Uegulations, Cortificates of Entry, and any further 


BES 
Nov. 
sand 8, 


information can be bad from the Secretary. entries close on 
Wednesday, December 8.—-WM HOUGHTON, Secretary. Offlocs, the 
Oval, Kennington. 


a 
= OULD to GOD NIGHT or BLUCHER 
were COME,”—Tho meeting of WEUULINGTON and 
BLUCHER, at LA BstLe ALLIANUM, on the EVENLNG of the 
VICTORY of WATLELOV. Sa T J BARKER—Mesore 
LEGGATT, HAYWARD, end LEGGATT, have much satisfaction ic 
announcing that this deep'y interesting picture is wtil in ther 
GALLURY on VIEW. The Dake himself inspected tho picture, and 
nounced i, * very good; very good, indeed.” This expression from 
im stamps the pleture with the vaiue of truth, ‘The late Sur George 
Quentin, General Cathcart, Lord Gough, and the leading miitary au. 
thorities have aio exp.essed «ely admiration of its boaulivs ae a work 
of art, and of tho trata of its transiation, Oxo of the ablest reviewers 
of the day, in the “* Daily News,” rays:—* It is a picture which tells 
ite sory in a vigorous way, and there is not only actuality in the 
facts, bat ia the portraits. Biucher’s face is the tamilar face; the 
attendant officers of both commanders are historic personages, ae 
from their porcraits; aad thy Cues tuce is the only likely ikences 
we ever Sa.v—that is, the only painting of what those who know the 
Duke in bis o.d age feel hy must have bvem im his middie lite.” —79 
Cornhill, London, 


pehsibenancont Uanted =~ See ee eee 
D "ORSAY’S WELLINGTON — 

Mr WALESBY is pubdliing, by exclusive righ:, Count 
D’Orsay's iact Equesiwian Staructss of Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of 
Wellington, ia Bronze. This beavtiful work (pre-eminently the fa 
yourlte of the Great Luke himeli, who subscribed for three copies, and 
honoured the Publisher with his special patronage in May last), may 
enki viewed at Mr Watesvy's Picture Galery, 5, Waserloo-piace, 

jon. 


pics i a 
ANCING.—Mr. avd Mrs, NICHOLAS 
HENDERSON respectfully inform jtkeir Pupiia and tb 
puoire, thas bey cas tho Puika, Valse & deux Temps, Seuottische 
Galop, &e., in FOUR Lix8SOKs, ONE GUINEA. Adult Ciaspes for 
General Dancing and Arsemblies, twice a week. Sub cription, unc 
Guinea. Juvenile Academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays, Schoo 
and families axended.—19, Newman-sirvet, Oxtord-strest. Private 
Lessons at any hour by appotatment. 
DUCATION REQUIR#D.—The Friends of 
fe Xourg Lady who.e Education has been neglected, wish to 
find ner a bonw in a pious Family where she might enjoy the ad- 
vantages of wentalamprovement. The Widow of « Ciergyman, reel 
dent in one of the widland counties woald be prerorred, «9 whom ebe 
would be found an ugiceadie companion. Terms must be moderate.— 
Addross, “ M L, fost-ottics, Leroy. 


7 x shake 3 
HLPBY.—FURNISHED LODGINGS at 
&@ vory moderate rate during the Winter Months. Atlor any 
part of the licuse No, 6, North--orrace, Wees Clif, containing seven 
Bed Rooms, Drawing, and two ditiiug Rooms. two Kitchens, Xo; with 
@ full and exrensive view of the cen; om eppiicaticn vo #11 GEORGE 
PARKE, Whitby. —Refsicucs given and required. 
be ~ 9 . Lay a” 
OYAL ASYLUM of St. ANN’S tOCi TY, 
fur Cbildren of thos+ once iu promperity O-phans or .ot. Phir 
Society, by voiuatury contciutions, aftrdsa Home Cio cog, Maine 
rapes, apd Kducation to cho Uhiarea ol those once iu prosperity, a20 
waits xot for Orphaunood 10 be added to thei. claus, Sayectiptions 
and donations gratetulty reovived by tas Comtwatee, or tues 
Bpooner, A.twonds, aud Uo, Hamkers, Gracecnuich-ssvet; we oy 
E F Locks, secretary, 3, Charicie-row. Mansion-houre 


NORTURE’S TEMPLY.—fun forthe Million; 
being a novel upparatus explanawry of faiure prospects aur. 
expoctatious, and affyraing 4 fund of amuscinent da. iog the dreay 
evenings of winter. Muy be hed ia London of J AVARS ond 5vrd 
Nowgateesiroet; Meyers and Co, Leadevheli-street; Lavis aud Co, 
Houndsditch; Sewed and Co, Fore-swevt; G Leecn, (asin lane; 01 
eee JA Keeves, Vacttord; and atl Bazaars aud Toy oues 
ei 8 6d. 


ARTER—Any description of GOUI)S, or 
other property, vili be iaken, at a fuir prices, in EXCHANGE 
for WINE», to be suiweted from tne Docks, either .or home coucump 
tion or exportation, trom £1510 any smuunt.—Apply io Meg BL 
and Co, 4, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, Agunts allowed 43 d<" cout 


ODELLING in LHATHER-—opoeuens 
superior to any in London, exbicited at tha 50nU bAZAAK 

SLAND 127, where aii the necoseary maierials are eupplion. fue 
List forwards ‘on application enclusing stamp. Lesuns given b) 
Mrs GILBERT, at (Messrs Dobbs und Co) 13, Bolo-square, Loudon 
( NAUTION.—S. MORDAN and CU, caution 

tho Pubiis, in purebasiog thir PATENT LVER-POINTEL 
PENCILS, io cos that their noms Is legibly stamped on inecass. A 
quanticy of counserferts ure cousiantly pressed on the public, a9 ths; 
produce a greater profit to the salesman, but will be found uselese by 
the parchaser, Thoeo remarks appiy vo their Patent Leads for 1e- 
plenishing the saino.—Manusactory, 22, City-road, Londor . 

r 

te AKTS.—S. MORDAN and CO. beg to 

inform the public thatthey are onabled to SUFPLY 4 genuins 
pure CUMBEKLANY L MAD DRAWING PENCIL, witnooi a particle 
psy ay Cig? regatta Me and Co have te hesitation io 
Angers fH) BUCK CACO i every respec. vo hever ye. 
been prowuced; and in confirmaion of this, the nixaest testimonia: 
from ail the Giret ariists, archicects, and engineers bave beou rovs.Ved 
Tho following ig an abbruviatud lisi:—Charies Barry, aq, K A: 0 1 
Baetlake, Keg, R A; 1 K isruuvl, Esq, F K8; Clarkson ttanfivic, 
Eeq. Kk A; B Westmxcott, jun, Esq. F RS; Bewuel Prout, Keg. FoA; 
Phi.ip Barawick, beg, A; Copley Fielding. Esq, PW Cs; W 
Wyon, eq, KA; Davi Rvberia, » RA; JT Willmore, Eq 
ARB A; HU Wilson, kwq, Virector of gre aa Behool of Vetigu. 
Hach pencil is stamped ** Warranted Pure Cumberland Lead, 8 Mor- 
dan and Co, London.” To be had of ail respociablo venders.—Manu- 
factory, City-rond, Londen. 


NUMBER, ONE, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCL- 


YAKD.—The following are the of COFFEE 
Prose in silver cylinders. Ni Dib baeet epee of roasting 


of favour und the patural richness of the coffee berry are 
to an extent unknown when oylinders made of base mota: 
c Oaylon Natit C19 too1L 
ie joe ee Native ee oe oe { pound 
See ae « 1 Owl as 
Fine pi o eo Postol 
Jamaica + Goodtofing .. « } ltol 
Very fine to finest o I @tol 
Cesta Rica .«. Astrong and good oo I ltot 
Java . . Goodiofinert .. «. 1 Ot} 
M «+ ee Chics oid to flucet 1 2001 


SULECTBD|SORTS, Whole’ ox Ground. 

8 

Strong and necfrl coffe .. 1 | Rich end fino flavoured coffee 
Very good and strong el 3 | wi nd aoa tayoured 


BOYTLES OF COFFEE 
Are supplied sealed, at the following and no extra charge 
ade — 


Containing two - 
Dits * F sso a 
ditto 


Twopencs each are allowed 
wach for empty one 


operation, itis not babie 
Sxtent adfeoted stilt ercher 


shea tae het 


» $e. | 


NEW BOOKS, &c. 
NW BOOKS FOR DECEMBER. 
Now E ition, with uvwada of Fifty Lilustrations by JonN GILBERT; 
engraved in cho finess otyle of ars by DALZIEL, 
gg SALAMANDRINE; or, Love and 
. Sar Pe rian yea ot Reo] a of 
“eg p ads sles,” ©. Super- . 
. Tiatniaiboaraitedactis 
Cloth, gi tedges, £1 Is. 
Moroceo, slezant, £1 1s 6d. 
1 uminatd in the Missal style, 
ORIGIN and PROGRESS of the ART of WRITING. 
ein; a complete history o! the art in al: the stages of its develop- 


ment, from the simp'e pictorial writing of the early Chinese and 


di sereut styles of Eur. 


éox'eans, and the cunsiform interiptions of the Assyrians, to the 


pean MSS. from tee 6th to the 16th Century 


ani the progress of vidinery writing from the invention of printing vo 
chs present time. By H. NOBL HUMP AKL YS, Author of the ‘* Tilu- 
m naved Book of the Midute Ages.” ** Tbe Art of Missal Painting,” 


* Ancient Coins and Medals,” «c. Tilusteated by numerous Coloured 
Plates, executed in a highly-wrought style of Chromolithegraphy, 


from exampies of the pain.ed writing of tho Egyp.ians aad Mex 
vac, and rom beautiful epecinens of the iliuminaved writing of the 


Medeeval and moro recent rT oi Modern History, includiog 


‘ac-similes from the Magna Cherta, Domesday Book, &c., followed 
by a .crles of fac-similes trom private lewers, works in MS, signa~ 
ures, é@c, sad @ great variety of autographs chronologically 


arr: 
amely bound in Leiy style £1 5s. 


as ged. 
tw Jue Volume 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, £1 18; er hand- 


‘2 One Voiume. largo fol 


lio, 
A HOLIDAY-LOOK tor CHRISTMAS and the NEW 


YEAR. Conta‘uing Mases, Music, tostry, Pictures, &e, &c. Specially 
adapied tothe season = Protuecly aad #porbly ullustrated, in olegant 


binding, 


gilt edgss, £1 Is. 


*«* ‘yho alove th.ce elegant worka will, no doubt, form a most 


attractive fes'urs among the G.ft Books of the season. 


Uoromander-in-Chief of tho Briveh Arty. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 
SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 

ve LIFE of Field-Marshal the DUKE ot WELLINGTON, 

By J HSTOCQUELEK, 


Esq, Author of “ihe British Officer,” ‘Tho Handbook of British 


India” &e. 


*_* Tois biehly important Work is compivte in 
f'wo Volumes, cemy Svo0 cloih, price 12s; or handsomely bound in 


caf, aarbled edges, price £! 1a. 


istic Nogravings. 


graeme. 


n crown 8vo, cloth, prica 2 Hd, uniform with “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
“ The White Slave," “The Cabin Book,” * Ivar,” &c, 
ADOLPHE RENOUARD. A Talo of Rural Life in 
France, By J WARD, kag. 
__ in elegant Wrapper, price 1s; or cioth, price le 6A, 
LETTERS LEFT AT THE PvASTRYCOOK’S. By 
HORACE JIAYHEW. Crown 8vo, cmbel ished with Eight character- 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


THE FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID, with numerous 
Exercises. Printed on a new plan, with accurately-execated Dia- 
Demy 8 vo, cloth, price 3s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED “PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


Edited by ROBEAT SCOTY BURN, Editor of the * Dlastrated 


London Drawi 


ng-Beok.” Demy Byo, cloth, price 156d. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, on a New Plan. By 


HUGU HELD, Esq, late Principal of the People 5 Col'ege, Nottingham ; 


a 


sed Author of numerous Educational Works. Demy Ovo, c.oth, 


rice 2s. 
¥ M@NCHANICS and MECHANISM. By ROBERT SCOTT 


BURN. 


With about 250 Liiustrations. Demy &vo, cloth, price 2s, 
London: INGRaM, Cookg, and Co, 227. Strand. 


B PORQUET’S HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 


1 With Prints. 456d. 
HISTOIRE de NAPOLEON, With Plates, Msps,&c. 5s. 


TESORLTLO deo SCOLARE, for turning Exgush into 


Itatiag, 3s 62. 


NEW CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, for all Gram- 


iare. 48 Ga. 


NEW KEY toITALIAN: with Easy Exercises. 3s 6d. 
NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR, with Exercises, framed on 


Corticelli, Vergani, Biagioli; or ‘* Grammatica Romana;:” English and 


lilian. 3a 6d, 
lt) ALIAN PHRASE and DIALOGUES. 3s 6d. 
London: SiMPKIN, MAKSHALL, eva Co, and may be hadat}}, Ta- 


vistock-street, Covent-garden. 


D EE PORQUET’S NEW PARISIAN 
me Aleta by far the Kasiest, both to Pupii end Teacher. 
ta won, 
Li; TRESOR de PECOLIER FRANCAIS; or, the Art of 
fravdiating Eugiish into French at Si,n: Price3s 6d. 34ih Edition. 
NEW *#RENCH DICLIONAKY, for Schools end Travel 


ora. 53. 
LA FRANCE telle qu’ elle est. 3: 6d, 
VOYAGE en FRANCE. With Maps, Piates. 3s 6d, 
LES PREMIERS PAS in FRENCH. 23 6d. 
CUNVERSALIONS PARISIENNES. 33 6d, 
DALIAN DITTO. 3.64. 
Loudon: sIMPKUN, MARSUALL, and Co; and may be had at 1), 
Tavis ocx-atreet, Covent-garden. 


Now publishizg, price 34s, the 
_ 4 A 
Poet -OF HICK oe Ne, DIRECTORY 
for 18: 

Uomprizing Official—Street—Com uwercial—Trades—Lew—Court— 
Cartiamestary—Postal—Cisy —Conreyanc., and Banking Directories, 
duet © her Lotormation mo: acniitiing of wetati within present Jimi. 

“ pceuracy of researca, jJa-.ciuus arrangement or subject, and 
simp 1¢i.y im tho Cwscificaticu of mattcr, bre ite promineu. ivatores; 
auut wuld be diiliculg to puint our yihing copneced wrk such 
460) 4 that has been omitted, or tu stiygest uny addition that wouid 


be an improvemest.”—Thw T.mea, Nov 4 1852. 


“To epeak of ho Vast resuiileation of egevcies, cf the great ex- 


pondivute, end te wearying to by which uions such @ work coud 


4s procuerd, would 


t® ibiuw away words.’’—Morning Chronicle 
Nov 8, 1652 
*} acility of refere: 


exactness of information ars tha prime 


snd uavarying qsulities which have invesad ine book with en 
watbority that ny rivalry bas been able w challenge, or in the re- 
auvie.t deyres invatidace.'—Murring Horald, Nov 3 1862, 

‘ pronounced perfvet."’—Morning 


‘Jue book, im snort, amy be 


Nov 0, 18.2 

“Vy «ny one who has »o! teen tbe beok it must be vain to describe 
wig prooazy of mndus.ry.”—Standurd, Nov, 5, 1852, 
is, in truth, aa Unexamp.ed volume.”—daun, Nov. 4, 1852. 
© Goe of the niarvels of 1D6 age, and a public baud-book, the 
aiity ¢f whites ts woo a be diiticus to mivavare.”—Shippl g aud der 


vaults Gazette, Nov. 10, 1852. 


© This monster duectory, shirh includes in iteeif ail the minor di- 


os0hvass “—Examiner. Nov 6 i802. 


inure lying befory us, in all tty as.vund ng competences and accuracy 
Li in, oimuation."’"—Jobn Bull, Nov. 6, 1854. 


** 7) hin gigautic index .v tue streets of the metropolis, and to its in- 
vablant,. which grows with ihe growth or ihe great Babylon, ts oace 


“+ Att the Changes couseque:t opon rhe Doke of Weliington’s death, 


acl ea o.hors to # laser date, are included.’'—Spectator, November 
ty 1893. 


a volame which husdeserved’y obtained thedesignation of ‘ Hand - 


book o the Commerce of che firss Commercial City ia the world.— 


uupda® us. 8, Noveaber 7, ($52, 


*) xcveus anything waseh nas yot been attempted in the way of 


class teation aud arrangement.” —Bells Weekly Siesseoger, Nov. 6, 


332, 
ie {pe book ie @ marvel of editorship and printing. While con- 


dace as it now is, it can have no rival.”"—Ailas, Nov 6, 1851, 


‘Lhe map of the metropolis and its vicinity prefixed io this work 


«40x cuted with a degree «f Accuracy and—what ie unforunately 


oy sa in mapsot Lundon—clearness, wach surpasses what has 


Oxe gcretwiore achieved in auy Olar metropolitan map of eqas) 


$18." 


Ub.estér wovembar 7, 18.2, 
oes Uf Goutinued mudustry in the compilers, as woll as 


“ oars e 


gestive cfleciing IML: OVeOnnts to tie Usmost ext-nt.”—Lerepaih's 


Walle +) Jovrecd, sovemiber 6, 1*52, 
“2 #etaasid in. op for faciiny of reference, it would almost appear, 


ean no furthe: go.”—TIllusiratcd London Newa, Nov. 6, 1898. 


“) te ote more than supports the fame of ite predecessors.” — 
diving Jourcal, November 6, 185, 
KELLE and Co, Publishers, 9 aad 20, Old Boswell- court, Temple-bar, 


Published Weekly, price Sixpence. 
\HE CIVIL SEKVICE GAZETTE 
is established for the fo! 


especial objects:— 
% the interesis of all Civil 


Y, of those 
BE aden Sn Veer Copal tw wad 
we Iusuranoe, a) pani will seek, 
ebo.t, 60 to ibe aid of these cursos the | 
," whioh, in a {ree counts y, ls both sword and shieid— 
u of , tuo snuciuary of the 
entyeiry of the 1th omtury. 


alee 


EW BOOKS, $c. 
FPHE ANNUAL for 1853,——Edinburgh 


November, 1652.—Mersre DLACK are tring tor publication 
a very profusely Iustrated Edition of UNCLE T0M’'S CABIN, suit- 
able as a Drawing-room Table aud Gift ovox. This Edition wi.l be 
printed in the most elegant s:yls, us:turm with the Liiustrated Edi- 
tions of Lopgtellow’s Poums and Sir Walter Scott's “ Lady of the 
Like.” From the labour and expense imcursed ia the produc- 
tion of this Work, the Publishers trust that, in the beauty and num- 
ber of its {iustrations, it wil not be surpassed by any other Edition 
It will be elegan:ly bound in clo.b, gilt edges, price Is 6d; morocco, 
gilt od, cs, 166; and forin one of ths most beautifui and suitable of the 
Annualsfor 1853. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. Longman and Co; Simp- 
kin and Co; Hamilson aad Co; and Waitsaker and Co, London, 


Just published, Price One Penny, 
The FIRS t NUMBER of 


ie . 
HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of 
INSTRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS. 

‘The “ Ry tory will consict of a series of Pemay Sheots, issued 
Weekly ; Four to constitute a Monthly Part, at Fivepence. and ight 
to form a T'wo-Monthly Volums, neatly done up in coloured fancy 
boards, at One Shil.ing. Where it appears desirable, Woxd Eng av- 
ee will be introduced. Each Volume will possu# a neat engraved 
Titie-page. 

W. and 2, Cuampres, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orrand Co., London; 
J M'Glashan, Dablin; D. N. Champers, Glasgow; and ail Booksellers. 


Q\HE SELF-HELPERS (No 24 of STORIES 

for SUMMER DAYS and WINTER NIGHTS) is just published, 
price 34. The previous S:ories may always be obtained s<parateiy; or 
in Six Elegant Volumes, ls each; or Three Dowb!e Volumes, in band- 
sume binding, 2s each, Ilustraced with about 200 Engravings. 

The CHILD'S SEARCH for FAIRIES; being No.7 ofa 
Peany Monchiy Series of dolighcful litde Stories for Young Children, 
called BUDS and BLOSSOMb. wich Engraviags. 

A PACKET of SIX PRETTY STORY BOOKS for 6d; 
be ng tho Firat Six Numbers of BUDS aud BLOSSUMS. 

London: GROOMBEIDGE and Sons, and ali Booksellers. 


This day is published, price Is, cloth, gilt, 
Ohl DENTAL MONILOR ; or, A Practical 
Guite for the Kegulation and Mepagermnt of the Teeth 
throughout Life. By SAMUEL RYDER, Surgeon Dentist, late of the 
Westora Genoral Dispensary. 
London: HaMiLToN, ADAMS and Co, Paternos er-row. Croydon: 
Joun GRAY. 


HEAP BOOKS, CHEAP MUSIC.—A 
DISCOUNT of 24 in ison Books, and 4din 1+ on Music, is 
taten off the published prices, for CASH, by PEALSON and SON, 36, 
Bishopsgate Within, Aiusic in any quantity sent carriage-free toad 
parts of :he kingdom for 6d additional. 


> cy 
Ry7O CHARGE MADE for STAMPING 
i Arm?, Cresta, Corencts, or Initials on Paper and Envolops, 
at RENRY BODRIGUE'S Siauonery and Accoun: dock Warehouse 
4i, Piccadilly. Good cream-laid Adhesive Enveioprs, 4a per 100 
evoam-laid Note, full size, five quires for td; thiek Ditto, fivo quires 
for 1a; Letter-paper, 4s per ream ; Foclscap, 98 per rvam; Sermon 
Paper, 4861 per roam; Black-bordered Note, 4d por quire, 6> por 
roam; Blaek-bordered Envelopes, Is per 100. Beet Goating Wex, is 
perio. All kinds of Siationery equally cheap. Card Plate, eleganily 
euxraved, and 100 saperfins Cards Printed, for «s 64.—Observe, at 
GeNRY KOpElousx's, 21, Piccadilly, Loudcn, 


* = . - 

fF\HE WELLINGTON BROOCH. —Messrs. 

W.#H. KERR and CO (iste Chamberlain and Co.) have just 
pudiished an escele iucnens of the Llustrious War jor, by W. B. 
KIRK, Exq., B.A., A,m*Peren” Brooches fitted in mor- 
recco leather cases to bad at all the respectalie china establish- 
ments in the Univod Kiugdem, and at the Roya! Porcelain Works 
Wors eter, Nevember 10, 1852. Free by post, om receipt of post-office 
order for Ss. td. 


~ A MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, cele- 

brated for the largest assortment of these superior Clocks, 
and imported from cur oldust established factory. Ibey are war- 
tries of 30-hour 


ot A 
Iss ASHBURTON begs to announce to 

LY. the nobility and geatry that, by ihe advice of many of her 
frieods and paivons, ste has acespted the Offer of en ewinent watch 
aud chronometer manufacturer ty enabse her to o.en ou tus Ise of 
Joocember next 2n estaburbment in tho Weet End, unecrihs style and 
tiem of ASUNUM!ON and COMPANY, fer the tale of WALLHES 
and WATCH APPENDAGES. She wiilentru+t the management of 
tho details of the estavlishment to a gentleman of exyuricnes, who 
possesses a ihorouga knuwiedge of the business; and she id re- 
pectfally draw aiwen.ion to the fundamental pri le upon which ui 

wili ba conducted. First, in gentiesson’s watche:, recoguising the 
importance isat must now be attached to the utmost d-gree of cor- 
Tectness which ert bas yet attained, rho will copdue Lert to one 
quality only, viz. the best whiea is is possible to producs, the oniy 
venation biivg in the size and im the case. wood, in ladics’ 
watobes, in orver vo hace a greater varioty in price, chy wail keep tno 
Gras aod second qualities; and in both gentixcien’s and ladies’ 
she will always be supplied with a very exten-ive stock, ttaliy 
exviuding tho inferior class of goods now so muca brought beiore 
the public. In watch chains and other appendages sie will be 
suppued with goods of the most recderche styres and ihe fipest goid 
9 Eexperivuced workmen wiil be employed upon toe premises ¢ 
ecute ruprirs. Arrarnygem oul) are now being maw pcr Lhe prep 
tion of tne swek. In future advertitoqents the situsiion of th: 
tablishanent wiil be aunoenced; and she hopes, by «® 
to Lua princtpics she has iaid Gowa, to merit the die 
wonage which bus bee to hor.—33, Thase 
choster-squa:e, 14th July. 


I CHASS, India shuw!la, Delbi Sears, Ladian Jewell Gold Em- 
bieitered end Ubing Bhawls ; or parties desirous of Lk XACHANGING 
such arttcies for Hutseacmt Linen, Silks, or Shawls, wiil flod them- 
wolves Hberelly treaiod. Appiy at HOWKS enc aaA.TS INvIA 
WAREBOUUSE, 69, Fleet-strest, whors @ spiendid varwty of ludiny 
Freoch, Vaisioy, and new Winter Shawle, are at present on talc, at 
ihe lowest cash prices. 


i grbiirewnsed eke Ti Ray oS a Sey 
; , hk w ‘i 
JAVED FROM THE FIRE —41 he inserauce 
Company beng unable te effect terms with regard co the STOCK 
ef FLANN«L5S, Blankets, Linens, Dinpurs, Sheeting, Pable-clotie, 
Devsses, Shawis, &c wly injured by Fire (see ca'ly papers cf 
Uctober the 34), on the premires, 16, ONPORD-») REET, emou ting 
to £10,.9'7, will DIsfHISULE them to We pubis, a» were nomina) 
niess, THIS VAY and following deys. diuch oO: tbe siovk iy not 
injured at wll, and thorem fuder ony stig) , by water. ‘fhe flan- 
nels aod blackets ar ’ by attentio: Toere are 
aif ad ut S00dozen of camabric bandkerobiefs iath. st ck, Country 
orders above 45, cairlags treo.—-16, Uxford-streut, aear Tottenham 
‘oad. 
EAL and SUN’S KIDER DOWsS QUILTS 
are mace in three variouvs. The Bordered Quit. the Plain 
Qui, and the Duvet. Ths Bordered Quiic is iu tne usual form of bed 
quiits, and is a mos elegant acd luxurious article. ‘Lt Pisin Quilt 
ws ma ler, avd is um fuius an extra covericg on the bed, as a wrapper 
im the carriage, or on the couch. ‘iho Duvet is a loose cease filled wie 
Eider Down, as in generai ase on the Coniaent. 

Lists af Prices and rizos sent free by post, on application to HEAL 
and SUN'S Leddiag Factory, 196 (oppos:e the Chapo:), Toitenham- 
court-road. 

* 

LLSOPP’S PALE or BILTER ALE.— 

‘The unanimous opini.a of the most emineni reienific and 
medical men of tae duy, of Yaron Licbig, Messra. Grehem Holmann, 
Musprats. Wetecn, Budd, Marshall Mali, Sravurs, se7guseon, Rowe, 
Viviau, Heygate Lemen, Aracid, Evaas, Formby, Pet le, btacrorie 
Voss, Tufneli, Hunter, Daves, Jones, senior, Maclaren, Macaulay, 
Gray. Te van, Hill Hayward, Nurctacn, Pepper, lamaa, Six Chariws 
Clarke, the Sanstory Commissioner of the ~ Lanc«,’ &ce, &e, &e 
(many of them afver carofu: anulya-s, and all of them alec leng ex- 
perience), baving been proguunced ip favour of the hoa inful aud in- 
virora ing Quaiios, as Well as the hisniy dietetic properties of their 
Pale and Biwwer Ales, Mesers ALLSOP? hove littie nore w do than w 
place, once for all, hefure the Pabuc, ine brief form tho aceredied 
resuits of the late investigations and recrded experience Of these iu 


NDIA SHAWLS—WANTED to PUK- 


irom tho pure and wholesome nature of € |, the 
te proportica of alcohol and the very con: bie 
quantity of aromatic bitter, derived from hops alone, which 


debil.ty, or irritab ity.” 

In ail cases in which Malt Liquors ere suitable, rone mect the de- 
sired effecs more cersainiy, none are presembed wi ivmore conddence 
by the Faculty, ** The careful masfher in which tov fermentation is 
conducted, causes them to astimuate to Foreign Wines more ihaa ihe 
oraingry ales of this country; and on this account they do not occa- 
sion that acidity of stomach created by ibe iets periecily tormented 
ales.” * ‘Lpese Bitter Bours ditfer from all others preparations of 
qae't, in containing a smallr amount of extractive matrer, thus beiog 
Jeers ¥.g0.d and saccharine, and consequ:ndy more exsy of digesticn. 
ihey resombie, indeed, frow their Lgnimess a Wine of Malt rather 
than an ordinary fermented infusion; and it is vory satisfactory to 
flud that a beveruge of euch general consumption is entirely free irom 


every kind of impurity.” 

Fortified by such opimions, ed in the above terms, verbatim, 
by the most eminent euthoritics, Mesyrs Allsopp and Sons do not 
fee) themselves called upon to go Inte apy urther vindication of their 
jusuy beverage, from use aspersions of malicious and inte- 
Te teal parties; buy content themselves by anacunving tat they have 
commenced supplies from the Brewing of this Season 
Wier ica ae pple ag may omar tceramlet 

Gallons upwards, from wery, Burton-ou-‘lrent; and 
from ube undermen:ioned Branch Establishments :— 

London, at 61, King William-street, City. 
Liverpool, at Cook. 


eas bre Ducie-place. 


Birmingham, at Market-hail. 
‘og eGR eer ens ce 


partiva unab.e to procure the above Song at their usual Musi 


superior. 
aud other particulars, may be 
Messrs Kobert Cocksand Co, Harps for sale, and Pianos, a littie 
used, for hire. 


HE DEATH of WELLINGTON. ~ 
A. MACKEARREN. Sung by Mr Sms Kveves.— No 
Morera RUST aud Co, having bad numerons cormpiain’s 


beg to intimate that they will ferward it postuge free for 24 stu, 
20, Regent-street. 


Jast pubiished, Seeund Edition, 
Ny EW SONG, “WHY NOT 
NOW?" Words by M H HABERSHON, Ey 
BAKRAS. Prico 9s.—May be bad of the Pubis! 


E HAPPY 
fusic by ROS 
Motsrs COCKS 


and Co, New Burlingson-street; or, poetage free, by wendisg twenty- 
four stamps to Mossrs Barras, Musiceeller, Rotherha 


IANOFORTES for HIRE.—PEACHEY’S 


First-class, fall compass (terma advantageous}, with the option 


of Purchase. Achoice from 100 Pianofortes, for Sale, Hire, Eachange, 
or Exportation.—G PEACHEY, Maker, 73, Bishopegate-atrvet with 


IANOFORTES.—ROBERT COCKS and 
CO'S PIANOFOKTES, in Mahogany and Rosewcod It bh 


heen observed by the most emizent professors, ainuteurs. and moer- 
chan #, that their iustrumen: ciaim a decided prefer nee over \hove 


other makers. The touch, tone, and beauty ere remarkably 
A list of prices of the piccolos and cottages, with drawings 
> posiage free, of the manufactuicry, 


Catal-gues, Gratis and Postage Free. 

1. “A Monthly List of Musical Novelties’’—[Ua the ist of every 

month 

2, Robert Cocks and Co's General Catalogues—Part I. 304 peges 8vo. 

3. Kober: Cocks and Co's General Cutalogues—Part II. Flute Music 
—{Nw Edition, in the prose.) 

4, Robert Cocks and Co's Genera: Catalogues—Part Ill, Violio 

Music—[\ith Edition, just published.) 

5. A Catalgguo of Scarce Music and Musicai Works, Vocal and In- 

strumental. 

6. A Catalogue of Cathedrel and Organ Music. 4to. 

7. A Casa-ogue Thématiqne of Je-thoven's Works. 

8 A£yllabas of the Coniene of Hamilton's Ca-ecklems. 

; tetoct Dereriptive Catalogue of Stanoard Mu: ical Publications. 
ct List of 180 Ciessical and Modem Works, swiiable for 
veenis. 

HM. A List, with Drawings and Prices, ef an extensive 
well-seasoned Pianotvrtes, by Robort Cocks and 
makers. 

Also—Every varisty of Musical Instrumente. 

App'y to Kosrer Cocks and Co, Pablishurs io tls Queen, New 

Buritagton-street ? 


rtment of 
aud other 


AMES BARBER and CO., 186, LEADEN- 


HALL-STREES, receive and ship merchandise and packege 
of ail de cripiions, per eteamer, or sailing, to the Cape, Nats 2 
China, and the Colonies; and effect ia:ursnces on the same a: mm 
raiss. Paaseges negotiated, letters of credit gramied fee of © 
sion. aud every iaformation respecting Iudia and tus Cosonies gives on 


application, either personaliy or bj ievter. 
2d Quality, 52s per dozen, 
FINDLATEX, JACKIE, and COs, Wine and Epil: Mexchants, 1, 


AMPAGNE, FINEST IMPORTED. 
3d Quatiry, 425, er dozen. 
Upp x Wellingto«atreet, Strand. 


it H 
ist Quatity, 63s per d. zen. 
Choice of Ruinars's, Moet’s, or Ciesier's Brands, at 
REIDENBACH’S PERFUMERY:— 


Lettuce Soap oo oe « ba Od 
Borax Denufcica .. . + 23 Gd 
Strawberry Face-water 

Eau de Cologne (cae) oe a 108 Od 
Hoya! Munk Bougues - o. 26 fd 


Amandive .- - - 6d 
No 88, PAKK-STR. and 1572, NEW BOND-?TREET. 
~ > NI 

f\HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—39, Albe- 
marle-strect, Piccadilly.-Valuabie newly-invented, very a, 
powerful Waisteont pocket Giass, the size of & wain 
minute chjrou at a distance of trom four to five rlles, # 
tu bo invaiuable for Yachting, and to Speriemen, 
Gamekvep rs. TELESU0PES, possessing such ext “anary pow: Tr, 
, Sy inchs, with en extra eye-piccs, will show distin oy 
¢ 6 Moons, raturn’s King, and the Doublo Stars. They sugr- 
s.de every other kind, and ae of ali sizes for the Wairicoai-p 
Shooting, Millrary parposes, &c. Opera end Kace-cor 
with woo ul power: a minuie obj 
to twelve miles distent—Lova\ushle 
DEAF NESS—NEW DISCUVERY— 
8& extragrdioary, powertul, sma.i, newsy-inven 


4 


e Glasic 


bus been, or probably ever can be, p 
or ae the ekin, ia po. perceptibie; ite 
bear disticcilys church and at public aysemb. iz 
seusation of singing nelses in the ears is eniimeiy removed; ar 
sfford. ali the essictance that pos.ibly could be desired. —S «nu 
SOLOMONS, Aurisis and Opticians, 39, Aibemarie-sireet, Ps 
fiiE ROYAL TURKISH ZOWELS, 

the patronage of hor Majesty the Queen, wiiich roce 
Prize Medai et the Great Exhibitioa—ihe Brown Linon ¢ 
hy advaatege of a Gesh-breeh with the qualives mort desira 
towel. Lhe White Cotton is tha sottest tu aod abs 
moisture without the necessity of using biciion. To be had of a.! 
scteble Linondrapers. 


7gilitsy LADIES’ ROYAL WATERPROOF 


the stemp of * 


auch da 
the €.te, sary 

ghtness, avd tlexibi 
REY and HANCOCK, 


hoemakers to ber Majcaty. 


ONSETS, CAPS, HEAD-DRESSES, &c. 

&c —PAKISIAN MILLINERY DEPOT.—To cash purchasers, 
are enxious to combine the newest and most becor 
h the strictest cconomy. We are now eclling the most 
and the moet becoming Bonbets that ean be prevurert in riv 
vet, Zis each; rieh Frenck Setin, or Lucape, i2s 6d 
Mourning Sonnets of best Patent Craps, Ms 6d to Mis 6d; 
with veil, 1s 6d to 183 6d; Whiie Chips, for Brices 21s; J 
furcans, Dunstables, and Rice Straws, wih ail colours, in 


Le icesier-square.—Proprietors, MK WOOKE 


lake " 70 Tht ¥ 
fi ANAXYRIDEAN TROUSZR.—HERR 
CAHAN'S discovery in this garment being upon sciensific 
piiaciplea, adapted for riding, sapersedes braces, remains Gru te (ue 
avel wi hont straps.—Ar Cahan's, ouxt Exeier Hall. 


OBSON BROTHERS, TAILORS (Eeia- 
Diished 1795), call attention of the pubic to theirnew 

tures in Fur Beavers, Milled Venetians, and Melon vic 
Uvercoats, are now ready, from £2 28 to £2 18s. Aleo, their 
pactorns in West of England Voeskins for Wis 3 are 
most complete; among which wilt be founs some French = iS 


Buckskin, tor Riding Trousers, from 233 to 233 per pair 
Ausirctian Lambskin Waistcoats, 133, HOBSON EB 
Finsbury-place (South), and 57, Lombard-sireet, wri 
Mossrs Barclay, the Hankors 


EFORK you BUY your PUP COALS you 
would do well to iaspect tae unrivalled stoek of SAY USL, 
BROTRERS, 29, Ludgate-bill The early production of move.tics, the 
vaihn ivences of our stock, the style o: cur goors, tho oxqarsity work= 
waaship, cumbinud with moderate coaryer, have Kaiced for this 
estabilshment such enormens patronage, that they arecnabied tos i 
ahetter article ata lower pre than any other heuse im tho worid, 
Every articte i 


t ’ 
doors from 


is marked in plein fizures. This system bas gained fur 
ths proprieiors the confidenes of tiair patrons Tua system ta tie 
bespoke department is to charge sparately for the cloth the 
making sod trimming. Tne 1eady-made cepartwent con 8 
largest stock of G nuomen’s Conte, Vests, ana Trousers, of the newost 
riy cs, avd equal to b epoke—an advantage not tobe met with in aay 
olher Rouse. Samuel Brothers, have several now designs in Over- 
coats. Patterns, tables of plate of fashions, guide to se i= 
measurement, are sent freo—! UKL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill. 


the PRIZS MBDAL of the GREAT EXHIBITION was awerd-4 
tothe Inventorand Manufacturer, PIERCE, No. 9, JEAMYN-STKEG!, 
K4&GENT-SCREET. The best avd cheapest Grave for all osefai pa - 
pores is PIRRCKE’S UNIVERSAL FI8K LUMP GRATES, made of te 
fioe.t prepared fire loam in ove catire picoe very sirovg. with large hos , 
Uctaxon bars, and trivet, price Ils. 6d., 133. Gd., 15a. Gd. to Sis 5 when 
fang te. seen in press variety. with @ most exicnsivo assortment oF bs 
Keonomical Radiatiug S:ove Grates, upor the same pincipe, 5 7 
faciured by him in original designs esitubie for Drawinzrooms, Libra- 
rig, Saloons, Picture-galleries, &c., finirhed im the most +plesdid 
the simplest ecyle; adapted to the Louis , Elizabethan, or 
Gothic architecture, at moderate prices, with #nuers end fire irony 
enenie. Munafactory ard Show-rooms, 5, Jormyn-sirort, Keyen\- 
street. Srle Louden agont for "a Patent Prine Cotiage eal 
other Cooking swves, Ke , &c. 


pancreas Eee dim ect aon aS En ey 
NOOPER'S ANTISEPTiC CARNATION 
TOOTH-PASTE whiseus the teeth wi-hout injuring the enamel, 
imparts a delighttai fragrance to the breash, al-ays all urivtion and 
swelling ia the gum , complewly eradica.<s scurvy, and eniirely prom 
vents tooth-acho, ja Igd and 2 &1 per pot The improved Toos- 
bashes. 9d each; b; OM receipt of oleven stampa.— WILL! Adal 
T COOPER, 26, Oxford-streat, London. 


——<—————————— 
fq\EETH.—Compileie Sets from £5,—129,Scraiad, 
and 55, Copneuchi-terrace, Hyde-park. Mr JON®S, Invern or 
aud Manufacturer of Lmpreved Artificial (ceth. Th y adhere porta- 
pent! asover obi colour, nor decay; and are beter scapied ior 
mastidcauion, articulation, aud comfort, than any bitberto in use 


——— 
j\OG, COLD, and NIGHT ALR—COOK 
and WILLLAMS' RESPIRATORY ORGAN and Est FRi- 
TROTORS.— Chew: ant, and eflective.""—Lanost, Novem «©, 
1859, .To be had of © 


i 
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